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“Q”: THE ROMANCE OF SIR A. T. QUILLER-COUCH.* 


By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


“in NE and All,” in the words of the Cornish motto, 

should welcome this beautiful little edition 
of ‘‘Q,” which bears the appropriate name of his own 
duchy. To me its publication is a stirring of old 
memories, because I can 
recollect the time when the 
tailed letter was losing infamy 
in fame; “Old Q” who 
had leered so long out of 
his bow-window in Piccadilly 
was giving place to a new 
and very different “QO,” 
looking kindly, humanly, and 
humorously out of college 
and Cornish windows. I was 
a schoolboy when I went in 
quest of the Great Ruby of 
Ceylon (but I have found 
it again), and still a school- 
boy when I sailed into Troy 
to find Admiral Buzza, Miss 
Limpenny, Caleb Trotter, 
Mr. Fogo, the Honourable 
Frederic, Pharaoh Geddye, 
old wooden-legged Cobble- 
dick and all on its famous 
Rope Walk. It is a 
delight to find them still 
alive. 

In the new preface to 
““ Dead Man’s Rock ”’ are four 
pictures—five in reality, but two blend together—which 
add value to the book. A warm summer’s night, a 
small garden overhanging a Cornish cove, a fan of light 
on turf, self-immolated moths, a deserted Plato, a 
young writer wrestling with the conception of his tale. 
_ ... A zigzag, climbing path, and high banks shining 
with glow-worms. . . . Aninn parlour which by mistake 
has wandered from Cornwall into Sussex. . . . A writer 
tearing open, in an unforgettable moment, the parcel in 
which is his first printed and bound copy of his first book. 

Like most first novels, this is eager, full-blooded, 
unequal, occasionally overcrowded for the excellent 
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* The Duchy Edition of the Tales and Romances of Sir Arthur 
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reason that youth is so much nearer to the grave than 
age, and has no time to say its say. A stirring yarn 
still, it interests me most, as do “ The Astonishing 
History of Troy Town ” and other earlier books, because 
I can see, or think I see, 
the gradual making of a now 
almost perfect craftsman. 
Stevenson, whose “ Treasure 
Island” came out earlier 
in the eighties, was one 
marked influence. In the 
dedication of ‘“‘ The Splendid 
Spur” (1889) “Q” says 
that in unworthier moods 
next to a writer he would 
choose to be a lamplighter, 
as the only other one who 
gets so cordial a ‘‘ God bless 
him!” in the long winter 
evenings. In the new preface 
to the same book (1928) he 
speaks of “stirring a fire 
at an inn,” and in ‘ Tom 
Tiddler’s Ground” of “ the 
running dazzle of the 
waves”’; tiny echoes, I 
fancy, of a vanished and 
always helpful voice. Now 
and again “‘ The Cloister 
and the Hearth” comes 
to mind; and why not, 
if that glorious love scene between Gerard and 
Margaret which ends: “Oh, the merry days, the 
merry days when we were young,”’ is model to a later 
writer? Caleb Trotter, in ‘‘ Troy Town,” is surely 
country cousin to Sam Weller. Take Caleb almost at 
random. ‘‘ When ’tes over, ’tes over, as Joan said to 
her weddin’.” “I generally patronises the ‘ King of 
Prooshia’ for beer. It won’t make your hair curl, nor 
yet prevent your seein’ a hope dro a ladder, but perhaps 
neither of these is your object.” “‘On’y a figger of 
speech, sir, and nothin’ to do wi’ the yarn, as the strollin’ 
actor said when his theaytre cotched a-fire.”” ‘“‘ Please 
yourself, as Dick said to the pressgang.”” “‘ Peace and 
quiet at last, as Bill said when he was left a widow.” 
“You’m too loving by half, as Sam said when his 
wife was hugged by a bear.” Troy is none the less 
delightful or original for that ; and just as Stevenson 
wrote from Samoa about Stanley Weyman’s “A 
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Gentleman of France ”’ (alas, that the pen has fallen from 
those fingers !) that it was just like Dumas, yet unlike, 
so the Trojan chronicles are like Stevenson, like Dickens, 
like Reade, like Mrs. Gaskell—yet unlike. Here is a 
young writer learning his use of weapons, eager, am- 
bitious, ready to learn from others, but only from the 
very best. He has repaid any debt a hundred times. 

“ The Splendid Spur,” being the adventures of John 
Marvel, a servant of Charles I during the Civil War 
in the West, which begins a fine series of historical 
novels and tales, directly challenges those who mutter 
“Wardour Street”’ when historical fiction of com- 
paratively recent years is mentioned. The history is 
real history ; the setting and local colour accurate in 
every detail ; the characters live. I explored the same 
country-side when I wrote my own one Western novel, 
and remember coming one tenebrous afternoon into 
Temple, on the wild Bodmin moors (which by the way 
Mrs. Dawson Scott has made the setting for a fine book) 
where poor, half-savage Joan dwelt, who succoured 
Jack on his flight, and saved an army, and died for him. 
Even to-day the tiny hamlet amid heath and rock and 
morass, where cattle watch the visitor with dangerously 
suspicious eyes, seems one of earth’s last fastnesses, 
guarding jealously its secrets of the Templars, ‘‘ Fleet ” 
marriages, old wars, and superstitions against the in- 
vasion of new times. 

Among other fine historical or semi-historical novels 
and tales are “ The Blue Pavilions,’ which introduces 
James II at St. Germains, William III and Marlborough ; 
“ The Laird’s Luck” and “ Harry Revel,” dealing with 
the Peninsular War ; “ Fort Amity ” a story of Canada ; 
“The Mayor of Troy,” with its Trojan Volunteers at 
the time of the threatened French invasion in 1804; 
and “Nicky Nan, Reservist,” which, without being 
actually a novel of the Great War, shows the effect of 
its coming upon a little Cornish fishing village. The 
pilchards are expected, and a great catch seems promised 
by the number of heralding John Dorys—as Uncle 
Benny Rowett says, “‘ the mysteriousest fish in the sea 
and the holiest.” ‘‘ Afore August is out—mark my 
words,” says Uncle Benny, “ the pilchards’ll be here ” ; 
and a dark, good looking, serious youth asks suddenly : 
“But shall we be here to take em?” Before August 
was out, in 1914, ambushed watchers watched for men 
in Flanders, and huers were waiting on English cliffs 
to give warning of invading warships. 

In this later book let me make passing comment on 
a note very rarely heard in the jazz-fiction popular in 
recent years, but again, in “‘ The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey ” and a few other books, becoming audible. Seth 
Minards, the usually silent youth who interrupted 
Uncle Benny, was something of a scholar, and religious ; 
“but his religion did not declare itself openly, save 
perhaps in a constant gentleness of manner. The 
essence of it lay in spiritual withdrawal; the man 
retiring into his own heart, so to speak, and finding 
there a Friend with Whom to hold sweet and habitual 
counsel.” And in the same book we have the Wesleyan 
minister, Mark Hambly, “ the gentlest of little men,” 
who never spoke ill of anyone, nor listened to gossip 
save with a loose attention, and thought it a pity that 
in a small town like Polpier two ministers of religion 
could not between them keep a general shop to suit all 


tastes, like Mrs. Pengelly. In one Cornish village at 
least I did find such a “ shop.” 

“Q” knows his own people through and through ; 
and the Cornish are not known too easily. And Corn- 
wall (in form an inverted Italy) is a lucky stocking 
crammed. with wonderful, mysterious and lovely things 
(but with some less lovely), and into these a foreigner 
cannot thrust his hand very deeply. But he seems to 
know all. The one reviewer, hailing from a land many 
hundreds of miles from Cornwall, who said that the 
peasants in my own Cornish book were absurd and 
impossible cannot have lived in Cornish cottages and 
inns, or tramped with miners and fisherfolk along lanes 
and strands. With a hundred times less knowledge 
than “Q”, I know enough of the people to whose 
race unnumbered generations of my own ancestors 
belonged to know that not one character in his pages 
is impossible or unreal. 

Of all his Cornish stories I like best one which might 
more easily than most have been lost. “Ia,’’ dedi- 
cated to Sir James Barrie, is longer than an ordinary 
short story, shorter than an ordinary novel; but it 
seems to me a little masterpiece which could not have 
been lengthened or cut down without injury. All who 
value construction, narrative, colour, character in 
almost-perfection should read this story of “ faythfulle 
love . . . devoyd of shame.” I do not hesitate to say 
that the story of the love of Ia Rosemundy for the 
new preacher who comes to Ardevora, and, when she 
dusts his boots for him, kisses her at Elder Carbines’s 
bidding—the love which led to her escapade upon the 
moonlit sea and its chain of Consequences—is one of 
the great little love stories of the world. Ia has lured 
Paul Heathcote into her boat under the pretence that 
one of the elect of his flock is dying, and needs him. 
She knows, or guesses, that in a boat he is helpless. 

At her direction the preacher bends down to haul 
in the foresheet. Suddenly, without warning, the girl 
stoops and kisses him on the tip of the ear. 

‘‘ For a moment it took away his breath. 

“** How dare you?’ he stammered. ‘Set me ashore! 
Where is this house you’re taking me to ?’ 

“Ta drew herself up, and looked him straight in the eye. 

*«* There’s no such place.’ 

What ?’ 

“* There’s no such place. 
told you a lie.’ 

““* You told me a lie? Then why in the world are we 
here ?’ 

‘* * Because—oh, Preacher, can’t you tell !—because I’m 
sick o’ love for you, and want’ee to marry me’ 

“Paul stamped his foot. ‘Set me ashore at once!’ 


he commanded. 
““*Nay, that I will not, till thou promise.’ ”’ 


There’s nobody ill at all. I 


Another story I love is ““ Hetty Wesley,” which has 
nothing of Cornwall in it, yet has in its title a name 
of greater significance in Cornish history than perhaps 
any other. One sees in this book—published sixteen 
years or so after ‘“‘ Dead Man’s Rock ’’—no sign of the 
’prentice hand, no sign of playing sedulous ape to any 
other writer; the pitiful tragedy moves naturally, 
inevitably, without unnecessary digression, to the end. 
Perhaps for a moment one wonders why the prologue 
takes us to Surat, and to Mr. Annesley watching the 
Indian mob “ with a certain scornful interest ’’ from the 
poop of the Albemarle. Not until the epilogue (though 
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India comes again into a second prologue) do we pick 
up the thread and understand. A small British force 
drags up guns towards the hill fortress of Gawul Ghur ; 
a skeleton and a begging-bowl are found ; a corporal, 
carried down the hill-side with a falling gun, breaks his 
’ back and lies dying. ‘‘ The best man in his company 
and—and,” says 
the sergeant to 
his general with 
a touch of awe, 
“he was con- 
verted by Charles 
Wesley himself 
—at Bristol in 
‘eighty, so he’s 
told us.” A 
carrying party, 
all Wesleyans, 
bear him to his 
burial, and over 
him is sung 
Wesley’s hymn : 
“Rejoice, the 
Lord is King! 
Your Lord and 
King adore.” 


That general | 

was Wellesley 
'—Wesle y—of 
the same blood 
and kin as the 
Wesleys who 
were generals and 
marshals in a war 
difficult 
than any against 
Napoleon, and 
won victories 
more notable than 
Waterloo itself. 

I read “‘ Hetty 
Wesley” when 
it first appeared 
—I have re-read 
it very carefully, wondering if my early enthusiasm 
needed revision; and the book moves me now even 
more than a quarter of a century ago. Nowhere in 
the book do I find a false note. Each character, 
even the least important, stands out clearly and sharply. 
A profound human sympathy and pity embrace even 
the most undeserving in this powerful story of Hetty, 
her family, her lovers, and her times. 

I have no space to do more than mention “ Sir John 
Constantine” (by the way, readers of this book should 
turn to the article on “Colonel Frederick”’ in the 
“Dictionary of National Biography ’’), ‘“‘ Hocken and 
Hunken,” “ Major Vigoureux,” the Governor of the 
Scillies, and the volumes of short stories—‘‘ Noughts 
and Crosses,” “‘I Saw Three Ships,” ‘‘ White Wolf,” 
“The Delectable Duchy ”"—‘‘ The Dialectical Duchy,” 
““Q” tells us he once heard it called, though his dialect 
is never very formidable—‘‘ Wandering Heath” and 
“Qld Fires and Profitable Ghosts.” But it is partly 
“Q’s”” fault that I have not; he is as bad as Mr. 
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Eden Phillpotts, who gave us not long ago a collected 
library of books not one of which deserved to be over- 
looked. When I try to select favourites among the 
short stories I find them challenged all along the line. 
Among so many there must be inequality; I confess 
that I think “ Two Monuments,” for example, makes 
indifferent com- 
pany for that 
gripping, grim, 
intensely moving 
little story also 
in “The De- 
lectable Duchy” 

—“The Drawn 

Blind.” In_ this 

Maupassant him- 

self could not 

show a defter 
economy of 
. words; not one 
is superfluous. 

“The Paupers,” 

“Gabriel Foot, 

Highwayman” 

(who must surely 

have more tales 

to tell, though he 
seems sometimes 

a little preci- 

ous” for any 

gentleman of 
his persuasion), 

“The Roll Call 

of the Reef,” 

“The Regent’s 

Wager,” with its 

startling yet 

quite convincing 
ending—no, you 
must buy and 
read and make 
your choice. 

These daintily 

produced little 
books may be had separately, as the author says in his 
preface to the first, at a price which will hurt nobody’s 
pocket very much; I do not think many purchasers 
will be content with one or two. 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s poems and criticisms lie 
beyond my province. But I remember being in Florence 
when Herbert Trench died, and in a library I picked up 
by chance, and read for the second time, “ From a 
Cornish Window.’’ And there was a prophecy that 
Herbert Trench, then obscure, would one day be better 
known for the beauty of his work. And in the “ Oxford 
Book of English Verse” is a poem chosen for itself 
alone, before the name of the author had been revealed ; 
it was by R. D. Blackmore. In these days when so 
much that is second-rate is exalted, and so much that 
was thought safe beyond question is in danger of being 
cast down, it is a comfortable thought that we have 
still with us one critic of clear vision, undimmed judg- 
ment and sound knowledge. 

I am so much in the debt of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 


Sir T. Quilles-Couch. 
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and have stirred a fire so often in his company, that I 
am doubtful whether I am competent to review his 
books. Once (once only, to my knowledge) I came 
face to face with him. It was on a little quay at Fowey. 
I wanted to go up and thank him for the pleasure he 
had given me, in and after boyhood; but diffidence 


held me back. Perhaps in the security of print I may 
thank him, and say to a writer who is surely also a 
lamplighter cheering our dark and difficult roads, the 
cordial ‘‘ God bless him!’’ that comes to lamplighters 
and (some) writers, even though autumn is not over 
and winter not yet come. 


EMIL LUDWIG AT HOME. 


By Doris WITTNER. 


HO is Emil Ludwig? What has he done? 
Poet ? Historian? Journalist ? Politician ? 
Or merely a curious dreamer and bel esprit, who roams 
vaguely among the arts and sciences, between action 
and contemplation, with a poet’s delight in all that is 
at once significant and beautiful? It is strange that 
these questions should crop up and call for discussion 
primarily in the native land of this exceedingly popu- 
lar, widely known and generally appreciated creative 
artist ; whereas foreign countries, whether Anglo-Saxon 
or Latin, have long honoured Ludwig as a great 
Synthetist, thanks to his inner vision and infallible 
intuition. It is only in the vain imaginings and opinions 
of his countrymen that Ludwig’s proper characterisation 
still hangs in the domain of mingled praise and blame, 
and is still exposed to the contests of partisan blame 
and appreciation. A German author of to-day, who 
has now become mature enough or old enough to 
achieve academic distinction, used to declare,in moments 
of special personal resentment and smouldering indigna- 
tion, that anyone who wished to achieve unconditional 
recognition in Germany must be either dead, or depraved, 
or a foreigner, or—better still—all three. 

Foreigners however scramble for Ludwig’s books, 
and smile uncomprehendingly at the “ querelles Alle- 
mandes ”’ which rage round the head of this German 
author. And while the “eternal yesterday” of the 
German Fatherland continues to sit “‘ in dread correc- 
tion ”’ on the subtle and profound synthetist of Bismarck 
and Napoleon, the incorruptible analyser of the Emperor 
William II, representatives of humanity—such as 
Bernard Shaw and Gerhardt Hauptmann, to name no 
others—make pilgrimage to the blue bay of the Lago 
Maggiore where Ludwig has his home, perched like a 
hidden eagle’s nest on the steep flank of a hill, amid 
Spanish chestnuts, laurels and mimosas. At Moscia, 
above Ascona, more or less inaccessible to spying eyes 
and unwelcome guests, Ludwig established, a score of 
years ago, the romantic forest-home where he lives with 
his sympathetic helpmeet. And here the welcome guest 
learns to know the author, historian and _ politician 
better and better in Ludwig the man and hospitable 
host. 

First of all we experience a great surprise in his 
outward man when we think of the bulk of his work 
and the extent of his success. “ Still so young,’ one 
says to oneself involuntarily, “‘ almost a youth, with 
the soft features of a woman and the deep, sparkling 
eyes of a child.’”’ Also like a child in his impulsiveness 
and fire. From the host our gaze flits to the house 
which reveals one side of his personality—more strongly, 
perhaps, as the frame of a Mediterranean resident than 
elsewhere would be the case. On the marble terrace, 
high above the lake, the Archer Apollo of Peter Vischer 


keeps watch and ward, while the granite front of the 
house bears the graven motto: “ In tristitia hilaris, in 
hilaritate tristis.”” In due course the small household 
circle and its guests are gathered round a massive oaken 
table to enjoy a genuine Ticinese luncheon, enlivened 
by the noble vintages of France. And after we have 
received from the gracious hostess, with the clear-cut 
profile of a Greek boy or of a virgin huntress, a cup of 
Turkish coffee prepared by her own hand, we follow the 
writer to his study and there listen to the melodious 
flow of his conversation which runs easily along like a 
broad and fertilising river. 

One is moved to ask the creator how he creates, and 
to learn how his human figure, sometimes of solid 
impasto, but more often dynamically moved and stir- 
ring,. actually came into being. And he indicates 
Physiognomy as the germ-cell of all his work. He tells 
us how he carefully studied with passionate ardour all 
the portraits, sketches, and busts of Goethe, and that 
this purely optical empiricism led him to precisely the 
same conclusions as his later close study of the one 
hundred and fifty volumes of Goethe’s works and 
letters. These conclusions he has detailed in his three- 
volume life of Goethe. The same thing applies to most 
of his more specially historical portraits. Only in the 
case of Bismarck, perhaps, is what he heard more 
important than what he saw. The interest of young 
Ludwig in the great German statesman was first 
awakened by the conversation of Dr. Schweiniger, 
Bismarck’s body-physician, at the hospitable table of 
the boy’s own father, Professor Germann Cohn, a 
learned oculist, with a reputation extending far beyond 
the frontiers of Germany. (Ludwig has paid tribute 
to his father in more ways than one. In spite of ill- 
natured statements to the contrary, Ludwig, like his 
brothers and sisters, bore his present name from his 
birth. It was the father who made the change in what 
he considered the best interests of his children.) Ludwig 
published his first study of Bismarck in 1911. There- 
after he pursued without ceasing his own peculiar 
methods of vision and imagination to gain a deeper and 
truer idea of his subject. In 1921 he published a trilogy 
of plays dealing with the career of Bismarck. Finally, 
in 1926, he gave to the world his book on Bismarck, a 
huge and complete biography of the Man of Blood and 
Iron. The first sketch for his Napoleon (the “ eternal 
youth’ as Richard Dehmel used to call him) was 
excogitated by Ludwig when he himself was a youth 
barely twenty-six years old. And Ludwig always re- 
mained faithful to the first conception he formed of a 
man or an epoch. 

All who have the quality of spiritual reverence (a 
type more rarely met in Germany than elsewhere) feel 
instinctively that a unique talent is here at work, “‘ one 
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and indivisible,” fascinating by its intellectual charm, 
and cogent by the scientific exactitude of its methods 
of work. And we find it neither presumption nor 
blasphemy when he calmly answers the question of 
what his next work is to be in these words: “I have 
written a life of Jesus.” 
When this is followed by a 
momentary silence of 
astonishment on the part of 
the visitor he goes on: 
“You are astonished! Either 
because you think I write too 
much, as my enemies say, 
without reflecting how much 
more numerous are the 
works of the great portrait 
painters whom I try to 
follow from a distance, or 
because the book is written 
by a Jew? Perhaps my 
friendly fellow-citizens will 
permit me to tell the story of 
this Jew, seeing that they 
have so often protested 
against the alien dealing with 
the Germanic Bismarck! In 
any case, this time I shall 
try my luck also in foreign 
countries where anti- 
semitism is not so rife. The 
book, which is to be entitled 
‘ The Son of Man,’ will appear 
in six languages simultane- 
ously. Messrs. Benn are 
publishing it in England. 


should I venture to do so with Jesus; to mingle his 
genuine and traditional sayings with other utterances 
would seem to me doubly immoral. That would pro- 
duce a historical novel which to me is a ghastly 
anomaly ! 


After a discussion of this 
book in detail, in grave and 
reverent mood, came a lighter 
breeze of entertainment. 
Ludwig told me with lively 
words and gestures all about 
the honourable reception 
given him in the chief towns 
of Europe, even in those of 
the countries with which 
we had so recently been 
at war. He was always a 
pacifist, and during the 
war he was regarded more or 
less as politically neutral. 
Now that his disappointment 
with the Head of the State 
had changed him from a 
loyal Monarchist to a con- 
vinced Republican, the 
capitals of Europe regarded 
him as in a large degree the 
exponent of the New 
Germany, or even of the New 
Europe. The most exclusive 
political salons and clubs 
responded at once to the 
“‘ Open Sesame ”’ of his name. 
Herr Emil Ludwig, He told the visitors of in- 


Author of “ Bismarck” and “ Napoleon,” published by Messrs. Allen & terviews with Lord Haldane, 
Unwin, who have also in preparation his “On Mediterranean Shores” ; 


“There is nothing new “ Genius and Character” (Jonathan Cape); and of * Kaiser Wilhelm II” Lord Reading, Lord Oxford 


in this book. Those who 
consider Jesus to be merely a figure of legend have 
never paid due attention to the secret vindication of 
genuine documents. Those who see in him the risen 
Son of God are to be envied rather than reasoned with. 
Between these two poles enlightened opinion, even in 
the time of Lessing, eighty years before Strauss, recog- 
nised Jesus as a great man and prophet ; and this was 
how he seemed to me from the days of my childhood 
up. But the documents, which were so over-abundant 
for Goethe or Napoleon, are here extraordinarily scanty, 
consisting (when allowance is made for repetition) of 
matter enough to fill only about fifty pages of print. 
And even in these there are many contradictions. And 
yet*one must not go beyond these sources. I should 
never dare, trusting to my own powers, to put words 
into the mouth of a great man. And, least of all, 


and “ Bismarck: The Trilogy of a Fighter,” both published by Messrs. 
Putnam, who are shortly publishing his book on “ Goethe.” 


(Asquith), Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald, and (most significant of all) Mr. Lloyd George. 
It is difficult to tear oneself away from this loco 
romantis high over the turnpike of the everyday. 
The last picture to carry away was that of a family 
group. There stood the dark and delicately refined 
poet ; by his side was his handsome wife with the bold 
profile of a Greek youth or a virgin huntress ; between 
them on a pony a little boy with a fair, curly head, 
wearing a kilt. To the parting guest it is a consolation 
to recall that Ludwig leaves his Tuscan home for four 
months every year and travels about the world of men. 
In his own words, he “ goes to Paris to obtain a good 
dinner; to London to enjoy the self-criticism of a 
people ; to Vienna to hear the best music ; and to Berlin 
to work oneself into a state over politics.” This means 
four-chances for the guest of meeting her host again. 


A BOOK OF WORDS.* 


By ALBERT KINROSS. 


OMETIMES one attempts a formula which will 
express in half .a dozen words the actual value 
of a prominent personality, and when a distinguished 


* “A Bookof Words: Selections from Speeches and Addresses 
delivered between 1906 and 1927.” By Rudyard Kipling. 
7s. 6d: (Macmillan.) 


writer so far commits himself as to lay down in the 
first person singular such views as occur to him on 
life and destiny, one’s task is made the easier. This 
book gives us ultimately and when everything is boiled 
down or crystallised—whichever you prefer—a certain 
idea of Mr. Kipling; or perhaps to be utterly just I 
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should say that it gives me a certain idea of Mr. Kipling. 
It may give you a totally different idea, and so with a 
dozen readers. And Mr. Kipling himself may disagree 
with all of our ideas. That is human. But, for what 
it is worth, I will give you my own idea. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw’s work, it seems to me, viewed in 
its totality, is a sublimation of despair. Mr. Wells 
divides himself between an apologia and constructive 
thought as applied to a fraction of the world—he never, 
for instance, tells us what to do with four hundred 
million Chinamen. Mr. Kipling has set himself a 
different task from either of these. It used to be said 
of him, and with much justice, that he had revealed 
the British Empire to the Briton, and incidentally to 
the rest of the civilised world. But it appears that, in 
addition to this and all unwittingly, he has revealed the 
ordinary man to his ordinary self. Hence his world- 
wide and, in highbrow circles, inexplicable popularity. 
He has seized on us, the inarticulate, the unremarkable 
and unremarked, and made our dreams his own. Where 
Shaw ignores us and “H. G.” sniffs at us, Kipling 
walks in and reassures us. 

Among writers, I doubt whether any who were not 
actual serving soldiers in the war know very much 
about the essential Englishman or Englishwoman, 
though they may know a good deal about the inessential 
millions that these inarticulate millions were chosen to 
defend. Mr. Kipling is one of the exceptions ; and here 
one arrives at once at the source of his strength and 
of his value. By some uncommon measure of wisdom 
he has always recognised that the common man does 
his job, does the most desperate, hair-raising and heroic 
job, if need be, and says little or nothing about it. 
Mr. Kipling has elected to be the spokesman of these 
ordinary human beings who are born, who marry, who 
get children, and who die. With ordinary luck, that is 
their programme. Dull dogs! No sex problems, no 
battle between generation and generation, between 
master and man. Like that vast majority, he accepts 
life and finds it good. 

It is this inarticulate quality of the English, as 
opposed to the vivacity of their Irish, Welsh or other 
neighbours, that he seizes on with a profound devotion, 
revealing it in all its simplicity and all its splendour 
to the world. He recognises that behind this silence 
stand deeds. And after all it is what one does that 
matters and not the luxuriance which expresses itself 


in words. And it is also probable that the normal man 
in most countries feels this sympathy and understanding 
and accepts Mr. Kipling as his prophet. 

It was once my good fortune to share in a disaster 
which cost four hundred lives out of four thousand, 
among these being that of a member of the Barclay 
family, who are known the world over as bankers. 
We were shipwrecked and this particular Major Barclay, 
being a swimmer, gave up a secure place on a raft to 
a simple soldier who could not swim. He was drowned 
and later on we buried him. I doubt whether a word 
has ever been written about this incident. It was a 
commonplace of the war. Yet this supreme contempt 
for death, for wealth, for fame—surpassing the historic 
gesture of Sir Philip Sidney—is worthy of rescue ; and 
it is these particular virtues, so British in their essence, 
that Mr. Kipling champions and proclaims. 

Allied with this recognition of sentiment—which is 
nowhere to be confused with sentimentality—marches 
a certain native shrewdness. Without material in- 
dependence, for instance, man cannot reach to his full 
stature. The discipline of the mind, as of the body, 
enables a healthy man to take emergency as part of the 
day’s work ; few things are really vital: make yourself 
master of these and the rest will follow. Mr. Kipling 
hammers in these nails; for he is addressing himself 
more - particularly to the young who need support 
than to such of us who, if we have not learnt wisdom 
by now, will never learn it. 

His attitude towards his fellow workers in the arts 
is at once generous and full of understanding. Un- 
elated by his own personal success and rarely modest, 
he pleads on various occasions for those writers and 
painters who have been less fortunate. On other pages 
he recognises the debt which civilisation owes to France 
and the Latin spirit, and he is likewise one of our few 
public men who have had the courage to state in plain 
and unequivocal terms the precise position of Germany. 

Some of these speeches and addresses lose by the 
absence of that atmosphere which was their occasion, 
for it is difficult to discuss an after-dinner speech without 
the dinner ; others again have a dignity and a marmoreal 
sense of form which is truly Roman. And it is on these 
last that one prefers to dwell, aware of a magnificent 
continuity of the human spirit which bridges two 
thousand years as though that yesterday were our 
to-day. 


THOMAS HUGHES AND THE LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS ail 
WHITE HORSE HILL. 


By S. M. ELLs. 


PART from their historical interest, there is a 
peculiar fascination for the imaginative mind 
emanating from those gigantic figures cut out of the 
chalk of the lofty downs in the west of England long 
ages ago, and still visible from miles afar when the sun 
shines upon them. There is the indecent “ Giant of 
Cerne” in Dorset. He is one hundred and eighty feet 
high, and is supposed to represent Heil, a god of the 
pagan Saxons. The peasants of old affirmed human 
sacrifices had been offered up on the spot, and once in 
every seven years they cleaned him up; but now he is 


neglected save by the archeologist. Above Westbury, 
in Wiltshire, there gallops for ever on the turf a sturdy 
white steed with long tail, plainly visible for many miles 
round ; often in youth I gazed upon him, as a beckoning 
beacon of romance, across the plains from the causeway 
of Freshford, near Bath. Most ancient and famous of 
all these semblances cut in the chalk is the White Horse 
of Berkshire, for he gives his name to both hill and vale, 
and, as Thomas Hughes enthusiastically wrote in ‘“‘ Tom 
Brown’s School Days,” “‘ What a hill is the White Horse 
Hill! There it stands right above all the rest, nine 
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hundred feet above the sea, and the boldest, bravest 
shape for a chalk hill that you ever saw.” 

To the north stretches the Vale of the White Horse, 
which for beauty Drayton, the Poet Laureate, in his 
Polyolbion (1613), compares with the lovely and 
far-flung Vale of Evesham. 

Unlike Westbury’s normal White Horse, he of Berk- 
shire is a weird anatomical specimen, long and atten- 
uated ; but that is because he is of prehistoric equine 
shape. His similitude appears on the British coinage 
of 50 B.c., where the horse was copied from the design 
of that animal appertaining to the coins of Philip II of 
Macedon. Though the White Horse of Berkshire is 
often assumed to be a commemoration of Alfred’s 
victory over the Norsemen at Ashdown near by, in 871, 
more meticulous students declare that the figure is one 
thousand years earlier in date and of Celtic origin, 
whereby the festival of the Scouring (or cleaning) of the 
White Horse (which last took place seventy years ago) 
is a survival of a Celtic religious ceremony. The horse 
stretches over an acre and is three hundred and seventy- 
four feet in length. The view from the top of the hill 
claims to embrace eleven counties. Close by, on the 
Woolstone side, is the Dragon’s Hill, where St. George, 
in local legend, killed the dragon, as Job Cork, “ The 
Uffington Poet,” who was a shepherd for fifty years on 
White Horse Hill, related in the vernacular : 

‘ Ah, zur, I can remember well 
The stories the old volk do tell ; 


Upon this hill which here is zeen 
Many a battle there has been. 


“Tf it is true as I heerd zay, 
King Gaarge did here the dragon zlay, 
And down below, on yonder hill, 
They buried he, as I’ve heerd tell.” 


Lord Wyfold, indeed, would have it that the White 
Horse is no horse but rather the dragon of legend and 
English heraldry. He says: 

“ Anybody looking at the beak, the eye, the elongated 


body and tail of this curious figure must realise that it 
could never have been intended for a horse. It is surely 


White Horse Hill, Berkshire. 
From the drawing by Arthur Hughes (1832-1915) in an early edition of “ Tcm Brown’s School Days,” by permission of Messrs. Macmillan. 


a representation of one of those prehistoric monsters 
commonly called dragons. Local tradition supports this 
opinion, for the hill just below it is called Dragon’s Hill, 
and the story goes that here the dragon was slain by St. 
George.’’* 


But the suggestion is infuriating, and we cannot at 
this late day talk of White Dragon Hill and the Vale of 
the White Dragon, apt title for a fairy tale though it be. 

Less than a mile from White Horse Hill on the Rudge- 
Way (Ridgeway) is the cromlech of sarsen stones 
known as Wayland Smith’s Cave, the burial place, 
according to tradition, of the Danish chief Boereg or 
Baagseeg, who was killed in the battle with Alfred of 
Wantage aforementioned in 871, but the site is probably 
that of a far earlier burial. In later years arose the 
picturesque legend that the cave was tenanted by a 
mysterious being, Weland the Smith, who would shoe 
the horses of passing wayfarers ; but he was not to be . 
seen by the travellers, who had to leave their steeds by 
the cave’s mouth, whilst they themselves retired out 
of eyeshot. Eventually the smith disappeared amid a 
great explosion and flame of fire with a Dark Personage, 
and so Wayland Smith’s Cave became a spot associated 
with diablerie. On the way down from White Horse 
Hill to Kingston Lisle is another curious survival, the 
Blowing Stone, a lump of stone nearly four feet high 
and perforated with several holes which, when blown 
into, emit penetrating and awe-inspiring moans such as 
Bashanic bulls might bellow in Hades. This stone, as 
the landlord of the adjoining inn told Tom Brown, 
was reputed to have been used as a warning in old times 
when the enemy was at hand, an audible beacon or 
fiery cross heard for a long distance around. 

All these legends of White Horse Hill are alluded to 
in either “‘ Tom Brown’s School Days ” or “‘ The Scour- 
ing of the White Horse,” for Thomas Hughes was born 
at Uffington, below the hill, and from his earliest years 
had been saturated with all the traditions and romantic 
aspects of his native region. He knew all “ the country 


* “The Upper Thames Valley,” which also contains many 
interesting notes on the Icknield Way. 
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legends, the stories of the old gable-ended farm-houses, 
the place where the last skirmish was fought in the Civil 
Wars, where the last highwayman turned to bay, where 
the last ghost was laid by the parson.” For this direc- 
tion of his literary bent he and we are undoubtedly 
indebted to his remarkable grandmother, Mary Ann 
Hughes, a veritable repository of legend, ghost stories, 
and folk-lore, and who sang the old English and Scotch 
ballads in a way which charmed both Walter Scott and 
Mrs. Siddons. She came of a family, the Wattses, long 
associated with the country of the White Horse. Both 
her father and great-grandfather had been vicars of 
Uffington,where she herself was born in 1770. Her grand- 
father, the Rev. George Watts, Master of the Temple, was 
that fearless but tactless divine who, when preaching at 
the Chapel Royal before King George the Second and his 
seraglio, took for his subject the seventh commandment 
and as his text 2 Sam. xii, 7 (‘‘ Thou art the Man’). 
His determined nature and freedom of speech were 
inherited by Mary Ann Watts. She could not fill the 
family living of Uffington ‘herself, but she married early 
a clergyman, the Rev. Thomas Hughes, D.D., one of the 
Canons Residentiary of St. Paul’s Cathedral; and in 
due course she arranged that the valuable living he held 
in virtue of that office should be exchanged for the lesser 
benefice of Uffington. Consequently part of each year 
was spent in her native parsonage, where, in the words 
of one of her grandsons, she continued “‘ the benevolent 
despotism begun by her there in the days of her father.” 
In short, if the Canon, her husband, was rector, she was 
director. 

Although beloved by her distinguished literary friends, 
Walter Scott, R. H. Barham, Harrison Ainsworth, Mrs. 
Southey, and many another, Mrs. Hughes was a great 
despot in the family circle. Her only son, John Hughes 
(1790-1857), was a clever writer* and artist, editor of 
“The Boscobel Tracts,’’ and in due course destined to 
be the model of the squire in his son’s book, ‘Tom 
Brown’s School Days.” His relations with his mother 
were somewhat akin to the case of Ruskin, for even 

* John Hughes wrote under the cognomen of “‘ Mr. Buller of 
Brazennose ’’ in Blackwoods’ Magazine (where in 1824 appeared 
his well-known ballad, ‘‘ The One-Horse Chay”: not to be 
confused with ‘‘ The One Hoss Shay ”’ of Oliver Wendell Holmes), 


and in Ainsworth’s Magazine, wherein he was the coadjutor of 
Ainsworth in the famous quarrel with Father Prout (1842). 


Thornhill House, Kingston 
Lisle, Berkshire, 
occupied by Mrs. M. A. Hughes, 1834-1849. 
From a photograph sent by Miss Honey. 


after his marriage (to Margaret Wilkinson) he still 
remained under the maternal influence and occupied a 
house* at Uffington, close to his parents’ parsonage, so 
that in due course Mrs. Hughes senior had the pleasure of 
managing her seven grandchildren—without any regard 
to their individual tastes and desires, not forgetting the 
worsted socks she knitted continuously for their un- 
willing little feet. Thomas Hughes (the author) has 
recorded how a guinea presented to him in childhood by 
the Duchess of Buckingham was commandeered by his 
grandmother and expended on a gorgeously bound copy 
of Milton, which she said would be a lasting memorial 
for him when he grew up, and far, far better than 
squandering the money on the passing pleasures of tops 
and sweets; but, as he adds, “I owe to my grand- 
mother a dislike for Milton’s poetry.” In London, old 
Mrs. Hughes always did her own marketing, walking 
very fast to Smithfield and Billingsgate and back to 
Amen Corner. The tradespeople called her “ Madam 
Hughes,” and in her presence the expletives of Billings- 
gate were hushed. 

I have related previouslyt how eventful a friendship 
commenced when Richard Harris Barham came to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral as Minor Canon in 1821, for it was the 
stimulus of Mrs. Hughes which suggested to him the 
right. expression of his rare gift of bizarre rhyming. 
Many of “ The Ingoldsby Legends” were based on 
topographical legends related to him by Mrs. Hughes, 
and one at least of these, “‘ Hamilton Tighe,” belongs to 
the Vale of the White Horse, for the alleged event 
occurred at Faringdon in the person of Hamden Pye, a 
member of the family of Henry James Pye (1745-1813), 
most ridiculed of Poets Laureate. 

Mrs. Hughes’s very memorable friendship with Sir 
Walter Scott arose in 1806, in Berkeley Square, when 
they met in the lodgings of Miss Hayman, one of the 
Ladies in Waiting to the Princess of Wales (Caroline of 
Brunswick). Mrs. Hughes related : 

“‘ Behind her house there was a mews, which opened into 
Hay Hill, at the entrance of which mews I always saw a 
half-starved dog. . . . I had such a feeling of compassion 
for the poor, forlorn, half-starved creature that I always 
carried in my muff a parcel of bones in a newspaper for 
him, and as I visited Miss Hayman generally twice a week, 
the dog was by my gifts kept alive; his gratitude was 
extreme ; I always found him watching for me.” 

On the morning Mrs. Hughes met Scott, this incident 
was related to him: 

“ He made no reply for a minute or two, but leaned back 
in his chair gazing hard at me under his shaggy brows, 
but with the most benevolent smile—then thrusting out 
his hand, he caught hold of mine with a grip which I can 
only compare to a blacksmith’s vice, exclaiming, ‘ You and 
I must be friends!’ which, during his remaining life, he 
verified.” 

Although Scott when writing “ Kenilworth” (1821) 
had read up Camden for the Berkshire scenes of the 
novel, it was Mrs. Hughes who told him the picturesque 
details of the legend of Wayland Smith’s Cave, which 
he adapted so skilfully to his purpose. 


* This house, in which Thomas Hughes was born in 1823, 
no longer exists. The village schools stand on or near the site. 

+ THE Bookman, January, 1917. 

t See the notes to Chapter XIII of ‘“‘ Kenilworth” John 
Hughes supplied Scott with a drawing of the cromlech which 
was probably utilised in one of the views of Wayland Smith’s 
Cave, to be found in the Abbotsford Edition of ‘‘ Kenilworth ” 
(1844). 
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Dr. Hughes died in 1833, and his widow had at last 
to resign the management of Uffington, which she had 


exercised for half a century. Her son removed to 


Donnington Priory, near Newbury, but she herself 
remained in the beloved country of the White Horse, 
taking an old house (now called Thornhill House) with 
a delightful garden at Kingston Lisle, not far from the 
picturesque little church, whose surroundings and yew 
trees have something in 
common with Mr. Hardy’s 
Stinsford (‘‘ Mellstock ’’). 
Here she lived for thirteen 
years, managing her new 
village, still knitting, still 
walking fast and alert— 
always accompanied by 
her dogs ‘‘ Mustard “ and 
“‘ Pepper,” descendants of 
the original Dandie Din- 
monts given to her by 
Walter Scott in the long 
ago. Still beloved, too, by 
the survivors of her friends, 
so that she said she thought 
the society of an old woman 
was like port wine—the 
better for keeping. 

It was during these last 
years that her friendship 
with Harrison Ainsworth 
provided one of Mrs. 
Hughes’s chief joys. He 
often visited her at 
Kingston Lisle, where, 
under her assiduous 
maternal care and the 
culinary skill of her old 
servant, Mary Hawkes, 
he finished his romances 
Jack Sheppard” and ‘‘ Guy Fawkes.”’ The latter work 
was dedicated to Mrs. Hughes, in a glowing tribute to 
her many admirable qualities. In his next story, 
“Old St. Paul’s ” (1841), Ainsworth placed some of the 
later scenes in the White Horse country which he 
knew so well from his visits to Mrs. Hughes. 

But the passing years would not be denied, and at 
the age of eighty-one Mrs. Hughes found it necessary 
to remove from her remote Berkshire Downs to Reading, 
and there she died in 1853, at the house now known 
as No. 183, Oxford Road. It was in these last days 
that Ainsworth wrote to her : 

“I hope you like your present residence . . . but you 
must often think of dear Kingston Lisle, and the garden 
and the old trees, and the little church, and the downs. I 


often do. It is a picture graven on my heart, as are all 
my recollections connected with you.” 


The tears of things. Even for some of us who never 
knew these people the eyes may dim in thinking of lives 
played out long ago, their joys and sorrows, the fine 
friendships, the beautiful springs they knew before the 
Eternal Night came. And now all is forgotten, for 
them nothing remains. 

It was sad that Mrs. Hughes did not live to see the 
publication of her grandson’s books, ‘‘ Tom Brown’s 


From “The Working Men's College, 1854-1904 " (Macmillan). 


School Days ”’ in 1857, and “‘ The Scouring of the White 
Horse ” in 1858, for it would indeed have rejoiced her 
heart to know that the old stories and aspects of her 
loved native hill and vale, which she had been the first 
to tell and point out to Thomas Hughes as he sat a 
child at her feet, were enshrined for all time in books 
of which one was destined to become a classic.* Here, 
too, she herself appears as ‘Madam Brown” in 
those early chapters of 
“Tom Brown’s School 
Days,” where the scene 
is Uffington—its fine old 
church and the meadows 
and the “Veast” all 
lovingly limned as they 
were a hundred years ago. 

“The Scouring of the 
White Horse,’’ with 
Richard Doyle’s delightful 
illustrations, perpetuates 
the festivities and cele- 
brations which attended 
the last cleaning of the 
equine stones in 1857, 
with its great fair, games, 
races, wrestling, and sword 
play. For a century 
earlier the scourings had 
been frequent. They are 
known to have taken 
place in 1755, 1776, 1785, 
1803, 1813, 1825, 1838, 
and 1843—at intervals, it 
will be observed, of a 
decade more or less, 
But now seventy years 
Thomas Hughes, Q.C. have gone by and the 
White Horse is sadly in 
need of a thorough scour- 
ing, for his front legs are no longer visible. Writing in 
1889 (seven years before his death) Thomas Hughes, 
in a preface to a new edition of his book, realised that 
the events he had depicted in 1857 were never likely to 
occur again. But as to the actual preservation of the 
Horse, he comforted himself with the reflection that as 
the relic had been scheduled as an Ancient Monument 
its future maintenance was safe. But is it? Parlia- 
ments and Lords of the Manor now seem alike indifferent 
to the White Horse’s well-being or his ultimate survival. 

Tout passe. Even the everlasting hills are in danger 
to-day of spoliation by bungalow builders. The merry 
jousts and noise attendant on the Scouring of the White 
Horse are no longer heard ; the sparks and glow from 
Wayland Smith’s mysterious forge died out—ah! so 
long ago ; the smoke from pagan fires and rites ascended 
and vanished in far centuries of the dim past. The only 
smoke that ascends White Horse Hill at evening now is 
from the wood fires of the gipsies, who frequently camp 
in the combes below. And yet, who knows? Perhaps 
on some Beltane Night, with the moon aghast, strange 
sights are seen as dark shadows creep from out the long 
burrows nigh the crest of the hill. 


* Thomas Hughes commenced his literary career in 1842, as 
a youth of nineteen, when his poem, “ Milton and the Swedish 
Lord,’’ appeared in Ainsworth’s Magazine, 
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EDWARD THOMAS. 


By FREEMAN. 


HE publication at the same moment of a new 
“Collected Poems,’* including some hitherto 
uncollected, and a final gathering of essays under the 
title ‘‘ The Last Sheaf,”* by Edward Thomas, prompts 
a fresh survey of the singular position of their author 
among the writers of his time. It is eleven years since 
he died in Flanders, and during these years his reputation 
has grown deep rather than wide. There are those that 
feel that Edward Thomas has a lien upon immortality, 
and prize his work as that of the most truthful poet of 
his day ; and the passage of every year does but deepen 
their conviction. But to many readers he is still little 
more than a name, and though the loss is theirs the 
fault may not be wholly theirs. 

Edward Thomas was a poet, as it were, in spite of 
himself. He wrote no verse until a year or two before 
he was killed, and the writing of lyrics came to him 
almost as a surprise. All his life he had written prose, 
and he himself reminds us in one of the papers in ‘‘ The 
Last Sheaf,’’ that he was contributing to the weekly 
reviews at the age of seventeen. Much of his life- 
work was the severest task-work, never slackly per- 
formed though often reluctantly undertaken ; but when 
at last he miraculously turned to verse, it was as if 
a new man had been born in him. The reserve of a 
lifetime was broken. 

Yet traces of that reserve are still noticeable, and 
perhaps account for the narrowness of his fame as a 
poet. That a man consecrated to poetry should be 
inveterately reserved and find it difficult to communi- 
cate himself freely is unusual, but for many of his lovers 
it makes the fascination of his attempts all the greater. 
His contemporaries, Mr. W. B. Yeats for instance, may 
suffer from an inability to suppress themselves; Mr. 
Yeats’s lightest utterances assume a prophetic import- 
ance, and if he has a prophet’s traditional beauty of 
speech he has also a prophet’s traditional arrogance, 
and the egotism of the commonplace raised to an 
almost ludicrous eminence. His own personality at 
length becomes the centre of his speculation and wor- 
ship; he is subject as well as poet, song as well as 
singer, reducing all his interior world to the midgetary 
scale of “I.” 

Edward Thomas was precisely opposite. The in- 
voluntary reserve which marked his relations with his 
friends—though no man was more beloved—hangs a 
slight veil even over the poems in which he is speaking 
of himself. It is not shyness, nor awkwardness ; it is 
the sense that he is not at home in the common, con- 
ventional world, ard only utterly at home in the world 
of nature. Nature means as much to him as to Jefferies, 
whom he admired, but he escaped the mysticism which 
blurs the directness of Jefferies’s relation to nature. 
To receive his communication, made with this sense of 
uneasiness, you too must be at home in his larger, 
silenter world. Tame spirits cannot meet him in the 


* “Collected Poems.’’ By Edward Thomas. With a Fore- 
word by Walter de la Mare. New and enlarged edition. 6s. 
(Ingpen & Grant.)—‘‘ The Last Sheaf.’’ Essays by Edward 
Thomas. {With a Foreword by Thomas Seccombe. 6s. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


inner sphere ; the clever, the intellectual, the sophisti- 
cated, cannot understand what it is that Thomas finds 
there or hear what he is singing there. They are 
conscious only of his reserve and miss the simplicity 
and candour of his speech. He speaks as truthfully as 
poet ever spoke. His first poems were published by 
Mr. Squire in the name of “ Edward Eastaway,” as 
though he still shrank from the nakedness of contact 
with unapproved or unapproving spirits. It was not 
egoism, it was humility ; only so could he endure that 
the directness of his verse should risk misunderstanding. 
He need not have feared. Those who were in the secret 
could scarcely admire the poems more than they did 
who were not, for the response was immediate. 

And now, with all his poems in a single volume, the 
effect is the same. When the reserve is overcome and 
the reader becomes aware that it has existed and has 
been overcome, there follows a sense of intimacy that 
is rare and precious, all the more because the very 
sweeping away of that uneasy barrier has quickened 
our apprehension. Unknown friendships multiply and 
silent affections spring up between poet and readers. 
A miracle happened when Thomas realised that he too 
was a poet, one of that incomparable company of 
privileged English spirits ; and another miracle happens 
whenever a new reader discovers the special intimacy 
which so many of the poems offer to him. So much 
reserve, so much humility and so much pride have 
rarely co-existed in a man who has spent his years in 
writing against the grain; these deeply personal 
qualities are expressed in a verse so spare and pure, so 
lean and strong, that it matches very curiously the 
physical characteristics of the man loved by his friends. 


‘‘ Make me content 
With some sweetness 
From Wales 
Whose nightingales 
Have no wings : 
From Wiltshire and. Kent 
And Herefordshire, — 
And the villages there— 
From the names and the things 
No less. 
Let me sometimes dance 
Or stand perchance 
In ecstasy, 
Fixed and free 
In a rhyme 
As poets do.” 


There is another poem in which Thomas hears an 
“ unknown bird,” though to him the notes and ways of 
all English birds are known, and when he writes of it 
he tells us also something intimate of himself : 


. . . Yet I cannot tell 

If truly never anything but fair 

The days were when he sang, as now they seem, 
This surely I know, that I who listened then, 
Happy sometimes, sometimes suffering 

A heavy body and a heavy heart, 

Now straightway, if I think of it, become 

Light as that bird wandering beyond my shore.” 


Shall I, he cries elsewhere, “ask at the day’s end 
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once more what beauty is, 
and what I can have meant 
by happiness?” The poems 
are strewn with such ques- 
tions and utterances of 
desperate sincerity, so that 
what he says to one might 
be said to others: “ You 
know me through and through, 
though I have not told.” 
In comparison with such 
unique personal expressions 
even the “nature” poems 
of Edward Thomas take the 
second place, and yet they 
are matter for fond recollec- 
tion. In them, indeed, the 
lifelong sensitive knowledge 
of external phenomena blends 
with the sudden passion for 
poetry, and makes up a 
body of lyrics which are, in 
a particular sense, English 
poetry. 

That lifelong knowledge of 
our country-side prompted 
at least half of his essays Photo by E. 0. Hoppe. 
and appears in “The Last 
Sheaf.” This is an invaluable garnering. Essays which 
one faintly remembers from a single reading of many 


years ago are here to 
revive and increase the old 
admiration for Thomas’s 
prose, and indeed I think 
that from such essays as 
“ Chalk Pits” the anthologist 
of English prose, however 
capricious his taste, is bound 
to choose freely. And 
there are also certain well 
remembered essays upon 
the early days of the War, 
which might be thought 
redundant but that they record 
the author himself as much 
as the characters who appear 
and disappear in his pages. 
Here, in the best of “ The 
Last Sheaf,’” the Paterian 
echoes are indistinguishable, 
the careful delicacy is for- 
gotten, the artifices of the 
disciple are lost in mastery. 
Thomas has become him- 
self, but the prose of 
personality was never so 
Mr. Edward Thomas. unconscious. Its unconscious- 
ness adds to the _ interest 
which the reserved, humble, proud and affectionate 
character of Edward Thomas will always maintain. 


THE JUDGMENT OF PILATE.* 


By Monsicnor CANon Barry, D.D. 


N his daring apology for Judas Iscariot (‘ Works, 
VIII, 193), De Quincey wrote these words: 
“* Justice has never yet been done to the conduct of 
Pilate. That man has little comprehended the style 
and manner of the New Testament who does not per- 
ceive the demoniac earnestness of Pilate to effect the 
liberation of Christ, or who fails to read the anxiety 
of the several Evangelists to put on record his profound 
sympathy with the prisoner.” 

But Mr. Crozier “ edits ’’—that is to say, invents— 
these Letters, as ‘‘ more credible, at essential points, 
than the narratives which have come down to us.” 
Philo, the Jewish philosopher of Alexandria, supplies 
one notice; Josephus, the historian, gives a second ; 
and all four Evangelists have their several records. 
“The two Jewish chroniclers,’’ we read, “ are witnesses 
for the prosecution”; no more to be trusted than 
would be “ an Indian Swarajist or an Irish Sinn Feiner 
adjudicating on an English Governor.” What of the 
Gospels ? Well, their authors were also “ concerned 
to make out a case.” They wanted to condemn the 
“real culprits,” the Jewish hierarchy, the Pharisees 
and lawyers, while showing the Roman Governor just 
and humane, though timorous, and behaving exactly 
as De Quincey tells us he did. The truth however 
“lies somewhere between or beneath the existing 
accounts of Pilate’s character and actions.” 


* “Letters of Pontius Pilate.” Edited by W. P. Crozier. 
5s. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Accordingly Mr. Crozier feigns a correspondence 
between Pilate and the younger Seneca, giving us only 
the Roman Governor’s part. Here, it strikes me, is 
a certain lack of verisimilitude. Pilate was no philoso- 
pher, and his question in St. John’s Gospel, ‘‘ What is 
Truth ? ”’ would accurately represent the official scorn 
of philosophy. Now L. A. Seneca’s letters were nothing 
if not meditations dealing with mental problems, and 
what could Pilate have made of them? In fact however 
Seneca does not give more than his name to the volume 
before us. All is from Pilate, except some brief inter- 
positions of Pilate’s wife, and we do not hear of 
her dream, which must have been early reported 
among Christians, since it appears in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. 

As Mr. Crozier is determined not to follow the 
Evangelists, he finds himself in a curious dilemma. 
Concerning Pilate nothing can be gleamed from Roman 
sources, except the statement in Tacitus (‘‘ Annals, 
XV, 44) that under him, as Procurator of Judea, a 
certain Christ, ‘‘ the author of that name ’”—i.e. Chris- 
tianity—‘‘ had been executed,” supplicio affectus erat. 
Pilate held that position from A.D. 26 until A.p. 36, 
and was recalled in the last year of Tiberius. The 
Jews, both Philo and Josephus, charge him with acts 
of tyranny and oppression. But by skilful comment 
such acts can be whitewashed, and Philo’s charges be 
evaded. Yet they were serious enough, “ corruption, 
violence, robbery, illegal executions and never-ending 
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inhumanity.’’ Doubtless that is rhetoric. And these 
Letters of Pilate counter it with invention. For they 
have been distilled from the author’s fancies of what 
a Roman Procurator, set over the Jews in that period, 
was likely to be. The result is an imaginary sketch 
as if drawn by a newspaper correspondent, and making 
short work of the Evangelists. Pilate, on this view, 
did not wish or intend to save Jesus. Quite the con- 
trary indeed; for he tells the philosophic Seneca, 
“I mean to suppress him.”” He does not charge the 
Galilean preacher with designs of Kingship; but he 
was not going to tolerate “‘ a man so rash and passionate, 
and at the same time so determined.”” Since he might 
be a political danger, the priests would have to take 
and condemn Jesus, after which Pilate would deal with 
him as John the Baptist was dealt with a little while 
before. 

Readers will now perceive the tendency of these 
fictitious letters, which is to cast aside the narratives 
of the Gospels, where Pilate comes in, as mere inventions 
for a purpose. If Pilate wrote to this effect, he can 
never have dreamt of saving our Lord ; but was himself 
the author of the greatest crime committed in the world’s 
history. Most of us, I think, will prefer Dr. Quincey’s 
view, and Gospel truth. 

And we shall hardly allow, in a Roman Governor 
like Pilate, such acquaintance with Israel’s religion 
as would even lead him (most erroneously) to suppose 
that in everyday talk the name of God which is here 
written as Jahveh, was uttered. No Roman could have 
heard it, nor indeed any Hebrew below the High Priest- 
hood. For it was the ‘“ nomen ineffabile,” never to 
be spoken, and the Gospels offer various equivalents, 
proving how strict was the law of silence. I may 
suggest by the way that if an historian so eminent 
as Tacitus could yet misconstrue the faith and practice 
of the Jewish people, not even consulting Josephus, 
as he might have done while writing about the fall 
of Jerusalem, an average official—and Pilate was 


probably no more—would have taken still fainter 
interest in an Oriental superstition. 

As for the Evangelists, they are coherent, singularly 
free from passion, and offer us a narrative we can accept 
without difficulty. They register the certain fact that 
Pontius Pilate, at instance of the Sanhedrin, condemned 
Jesus to be crucified. But at the same time they record 
the unavailing efforts made by the Governor to prevent 
what he knew to be a crime. Even this very defence, 
if such it is, of Pilate by Mr. Crozier indicates that he 
knew our Lord to be innocent of any design against 
Cesar. And why should he take sides with Annas and 
Caiaphas, whom he certainly detested ? I repeat, the 
Gospel narratives are coherent, and such as the historic 
situation demands. 

For we have only to read the twenty-third chapter 
of St. Matthew, in which Jesus, a mere peasant from 
Galilee, denounces over and over again the “ Scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites, who sit in Moses’ seat,” 
to be sure that He had thus pronounced His own death- 
warrant. They would have stoned Him straightway 
if they dared. But the Roman Governor must be 
persuaded that he was Cesar’s enemy ; and he yielded 
to the intimidation, not to the argument. Of that 
indeed literally he washed his hands. What did these 
Jewish priests and lawyers care about Cesar? They 
were enemies of all except their own people. In these 
imaginary Letters, Pilate confesses that he sent Jesus 
to Herod hoping thereby to have shifted the burden 
from his own shoulders, while getting rid of this second 
John the Baptist. Would he have done so with a clear 
conviction that this was a political offender? Surely 
not. The Gospel story is far more credible. 

I do not say there is any harm in trying to realise 
the genuine mind of Pilate, or of others who took part 
against Christ and were guilty of His death. But Mr. 
Crozier’s volume, so far as it denies the Gospel narra- 
tives, has not a shred of evidence to go upon; it is 
simply a fiction. 


CHARLOTTE MEW. 


By Haroitp Monro. 


HARLOTTE MEW died on March 24th, aged 
fifty-eight years. Her only! volume, “ The 
Farmer’s Bride,” was first published in 1916 and con- 
sisted only of 
seventeen poems. 
This volume was 
reissued in 1921 
with eleven new 
poems, so that the 
total number was 
raised to twenty- 
eight. A few more 
have been printed 
at various times 
in periodicals. 
Perhaps then her 


total out 
Miss Charlotte atpat may 
Mew. amount to four or 


Photo by Basil. 


five dozen poems. Those who knew her however will 
remember her frequent threats to burn her manuscripts, 
and it seems quite possible that some of them may 
have received this treatment. 

Her reserve amounted to a kind of secretiveness and 
prevented her at any time talking much about her 
literary work, which however seems to have spread 
over the greater part of her life, for she contributed a 
story to the second number of The Yellow Book, and 
two or three stories to Temple Bar ; and in this century 
an article on Emily Bronté and a magnificent essay 
on Trees to other periodicals. 

The greater part of her life however was given up 
to the care of her mother, upon whose death she might 
have been expected to find more freedom for the practice 
of her art. But the death also more recently of her 
devoted sister seemed too heavy a blow for her fragile 
body. She lost nearly all her interest in life, and, 
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complaining that now she had no object left, allowed 
death to take her without any effort of resistance. 

It seems almost an impertinence to attempt to pry 
into a personality so haughty in its reserve as that of 
Charlotte Mew. One of the most ardent admirers of 
her work was Thomas Hardy. Their poetry has various 
characteristics in common. His range is admittedly 
much wider, but imaginatively Charlotte Mew is hardly 
his inferior. Technically her poetry is of real signifi- 
cance, and her greatest gift was that rare one of com- 
pression which enabled her to condense into forty-six 
lines such a tale for instance as is told in the title piece 
of ‘‘ The Farmer’s Bride,” truly a masterly poem. But 
as even more remarkable an instance of this power of 
compression. I prefer to quote “‘ Sea Love” : 


‘‘ Tide be runnin’ the great world over: 
’Twas only last June month I mind that we 
Was thinkin’ the toss and the call in the breast of the 
lover 
So everlastin’ as the sea. 


‘* Heer’s the same little fishes that sputter and swim, 
Wi’ the moon’s old glim on the grey, wet sand ; 
An’ him no more to me nor me to him 
Than the wind goin’ over my hand.” 


There is in some of these poems an emotional intensity 
so powerful that indeed we may wonder at the self- 
discipline that must have been needed to control it 
within the intellectual bounds which she evidently set 
herself. At such moments however as in the last 
stanza of ‘‘ The Pedlar”’ she is suddenly off her guard, 
and seems to be on the point of yielding a fragment of 
her personality : 


“Give me the key that locks your tired eyes, 
And I will lend you this one from my pack, 
Brighter than coloured beads and painted books that 
make men wise: 
Take it. No, give it back!” 


With dramatic swiftness she recovers herself, and the 
impression given to the reader is one certainly of having 
seen, nearly of having felt, the movement that accom- 
panied the words. 

This book being so much more a subject for a com- 
plete study than for a short article, it is, I think, 
better to quote than to comment. Rather than distort 
any of the longer poems by extraction, and for the sake 
of illustrating in one complete aspect the strong and 
uncanny atmosphere of the whole, I will quote this 
complete short poem : 


THE SUNLIT HOUSE. 


‘White through the gate it gleamed and slept 

In shuttered sunshine: the parched garden flowers 

Their fallen petals from the beds unswept, 

Like children unloved and ill-kept, 
Dreamed through the hours. 

Two blue hydrangeas by the blistered door, burned 
brown, 

Watched there, and no one in the town 

Cared to go past it, night or day, 

Though why this was they wouldn’t say. 

But, I the stranger, knew that I must stay, 

Pace up the weed-grown paths and down, 

Till one afternoon—there is just a doubt— 

But I fancy I heard a tiny shout— 

From an upper window a bird flew out— 
And I went my way.” 


MORE ABOUT SHAKESPEARE.* 


By GEORGE SAMPSON. 


, E have still much to learn about Shakespeare 

the playwright. Strange that it should be so, 
after three centuries of commentary and performance, 
but explicable.” Thus Mr. Granville-Barker at the 
beginning of his book of Prefaces. The only observation 
I will offer upon his sentence is that it is just as true 
of plain, unqualified Shakespeare as of Shakespeare 
the playwright. Indeed we have not only much to 
learn but much to unlearn. The accident of time 
gave us Shakespeare at a period when language, press, 
theatre, state and church itself were in the very act 
of turning sharply in new directions, and within a few 
years of his death Shakespeare had become part of 
a vanished past, and could be recaptured only with 
labour and devotion, well meant but sometimes ill 
considered. Many people are still in the grip of a 
Shakespeare legend created in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 


* “Shakespeare, Jonson, and Wilkins as Borrowers.” By 
Percy Allen, with an Introduction by R. P. Cowl. 7s. 6d. 
(Cecil Palmer.)—‘‘ Shakespeare, Truth and Tradition.” By 
John Semple Smart, with a Memoir by W. Macneile Dixon. 
7s. 6d. (Edward Arnold.)—‘‘ Studies in Shakespeare.” By 
Allardyce Nicoll. 3s.'6d. (Hogarth Press.)—‘ Prefaces to 
Shakespeare.”” By Harley Granville-Barker. First Series. 9s. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.)—‘‘ The Tempest,” “ Twelfth Night,” 
“ Coriolanus,”’ ‘‘ Macbeth.”’ Facsimiles of the First Folio Text. 
With Introductions by J. Dover Wilson. 6s. each. (Faber & 
Gwyer.) 


And that is only part of the difficulty. There are 
perpetually present the problems raised by his own 
creative energy—his triple power as poet, as maker of 
plays and as creator of character, a triple power that is 
nevertheless one and not three, for we can no more 
divide Shakespeare than we can separate colour, smell 
and texture in the rose. And so, as we have said, 
there is always much to learn about Shakespeare ; 
moreover there are always those willing to teach us. 

Mr. Percy Allen for instance, following a trail blazed 
out by Mr. R. P. Cowl, tries to show us—indeed succeeds 
in showing us—how persistently the Elizabethan play- 
wrights echoed each other and in fact stole from each 
other. We shall never understand the Elizabethan 
playwrights until we realise that they were writers of 
revues for two or three theatres in a small city with 
a small population constantly clamouring for fresh 
dramatic amusement. We have to dismiss entirely 
from our minds any thought of modern play-writing, 
and think instead of modern revue-writing. The modern 
dramatist composes his play in austere and august 
loneliness. He may take a year or a week to write 
it and, when it appears, it may run for two weeks or 
two hundred. A revue, on the other hand, is a com- 
posite, plastic affair. It is never original. It may 


contain scenes that went well in another revue ; it may 
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be improved by the excision of certain items and the 
substitution of others imitated from successful numbers 
in pieces at other theatres. It can be hacked and 
patched in many ways... It is constantly changing, yet 
always the same. 

I learnt a great deal about Shakespeare last Christmas 
when I had to discover theatrical amusement for a 
visitor from the country, who naturally demanded 
“shows’”’; for ‘‘ shows” are the one kind of enter- 
tainment not to be found in rural areas. Well, from 
the pain of enduring three ‘‘ shows ”’ on three successive 
days, I discovered how little the theatre changes. It 
might almost be said that I saw the same “ show” 
three times ; for certain japes, stories, scenes and effects 
were essentially common to all three, and could be 
altered or changed at a day’s notice. Thus it was, I 
mused, that the Elizabethan writers toiled at their 
roaring loom, making the old seem new and the 
same seem different—reviving, rewriting, adapting, 
collaborating, doing everything and anything, except 
sitting down in repose to produce a “ new and original 
drama.” 

Though I seem to have forgotten Mr. Allen, I have 
been thinking of him all the time; for the purpose of 
his book is to exhibit, by an abundance of quotation, 
the likenesses in Elizabethan plays. Mr. Cowl lays 
stress upon the fact that Mr. Allen is a dramatic critic, 
and appears to think (a little optimistically) that this 
gives him special competence. Well, I wonder. Re- 
cently there was a mass attack of dramatic critics upon 
“The Merchant of Venice ”’ when the Old Vic company 
did it at Hammersmith. We were told by these experts, 
(whom I listen to with respect, not to say reverence) 
that the stories in the play were incredible and absurd, 
that the speeches were dull and protracted, that the 
characters were grotesque or insipid, and that the 
whole play was almost beneath contempt. What they 
appeared not to notice is the fact that this discredited 
and discreditable piece was written about 1598, has 
been running (with intervals) ever since, and will 
(perhaps) see most of its critics out. Whether Mr. Allen 
was among those who despised ‘“‘ The Merchant of 
Venice’ I do not know; but he certainly makes me 
jump with astonishment when, discussing the Eliza- 
bethan borrowings, he writes, “Strange, to modern 
minds, yet natural enough to its own time, are these 
casual liftings from play to play.” I still remember 
my three illuminating ‘“ shows.” 

Mr. Allen’s most surprising—indeed I might say 
most staggering—assertion is that Shakespeare bor- 
rowed from “ Titus Andronicus’’ when he wrote “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Mr. Allen is perfectly 
serious ; but you must read his case as he puts it him- 
self. I dare not attempt to state it. He follows Mr. 
Cowl in believing that ‘“ Pericles ’’ contains no Shake- 
speare, but only Shakespearean echoes and imitations. 
Judging solely by ear, I am prepared to declare (1) that 
there are at least two hands in “ Pericles”’; (2) that 
the author of the Marina scenes is a vastly better poet 
and playwright than the writer (or writers) of the rest ; 
and (3) that this poet is either Shakespeare or someone 
who imitated him with remarkable fidelity. I am 
bound to say that Mr. Allen pushes his parallels to 
lengths beyond my vision; nevertheless he has made 


a very useful, ingenious and modestly composed addition 
to the Shakespeare library. 

The late Dr. Smart, whose excellent edition of Milton’s 
sonnets I had the pleasure of praising recently in the 
Edinburgh Review, is now put before us as a biographer 
of Shakespeare. I think the present volume much 
inferior to his invaluable study of the young Milton. 
For me indeed his book has the incurable defect that 
it is, in the main, a counterblast to the ‘‘ Baconians ” 
and “ Anti-Stratfordians,” and that, even as such, 
it is not up to date. Baconians and their like are not 
people to be argued with. They have a kink in their 
minds. It is quite useless to argue with people who 
believe that the earth is flat, or that Arthur Orton was 
Sir Roger Tichborne, or that Johanna Southcott was, 
or nearly was, the mother of a new Messiah. The 
only thing to do with them is to let them alone. Argu- 
ment is too great a compliment to pay to monomania. 
And so a biography of Shakespeare written against the 
Baconians is thrown away upon the diseased, and not 
very useful to the healthy. Dr. Smart’s attacks on 
the creators of an absurd Shakespeare legend are however 
thoroughly worth reading. 

I have but small space left for Professor Allardyce 
Nicoll’s essays. I like him better as an historian than 
as a critic. He says some good things, as for instance 
when he reminds us (including of course dramatic 
critics) that, in Shakespeare, character is inextricably 
interwoven with plot, and that we must examine the 
resulting texture and not try to unravel it. At the 
moment I can only note a point or two for dissent. 
His discussion of Iago is fresh and stimulating; but 
what authority has he for the stress he lays upon Iago’s 
“ plebeian origin,” his lack of education and his dubious 
social position? And on the subject of Hamlet’s 
“madness ’”’ Professor Nicoll observes that “there is 
scene after scene where Hamlet appears to be mad. A 
spectator who came across the play for the first time 
would unhesitatingly write down Hamlet as a wise 
lunatic with method in his madness.”” Well, wouldn’t 
that rather depend upon what actor the spectator saw 
playing it? Instead of arguing the point I will offer 
the counter-assertion that in Shakespeare’s play there 
is not a single scene exhibiting Hamlet as anything 
but entirely sane. He is only mad by the report of 
others—he is only mad “ off.’’ Feigned madness was 
part of the old Hamlet data; but it obviously did not 
interest Shakespeare. I notice, by the way, that Pro- 
fessor Nicoll and Mr. Allen both assume that “ Der 
bestrafte Brudermord,” the German version of an 
old Hamlet play performed in Germany by English 
actors, is pre-Shakespearean. I too had always assumed 
the same; but when I saw Mr. Poel’s delightful 
production of this curiosity (for it is no more), 1 
became convinced that it is post-Shakespearean. On 
my way out from the theatre I met William Archer 
in the vestibule, and found that he too was convinced 
that the piece was post- and not pre-Shakespearean. 
We promised ourselves a discussion of the matter at 
leisure ; but alas! within a few days that strong, 
judicious mind was no more. It was the last time I 
saw him. 

If I have been brief with Professor Allardyce Nicoll, 
I must be less than brief with Mr. Granville Barker. 
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Fortunately I can be brief_in the happiest way, by 
saying that his volume is a really original and first 
_rate contribution to Shakespearean criticism. Mr. 
Granville Barker is undoubtedly a “ person.”” There is 
real native authority in his words, and he writes so well 
that reading him is a delight. Of all the interesting 
points he makes, the one I like best is the suggestion 
that we might with advantage return to a celibate 
stage—to the “ sexless ’”’ acting of Shakespeare’s women 
by boys, as in Shakespeare’s own time. “Let the 


usurping actress remember,” says Mr. Granville-Barker, 
“that her sex is a liability, not an asset.” To me as 
a pleader for the “ sexless ” singing of Bach, the sugges- 
tion appeals very strongly. 

I merely record the appearance of separate fac- 
simile reproductions from the First Folio under the 
editorship of Professor Dover Wilson. There will I 
hope be another opportunity for discussing these when 
more appear. Meanwhile the wise purchaser should 
get busy. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
MAY, 1928. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) must be 
received by the Editor not later than the 14th of the month and should be addressed : 


“The Prize Page,” THE BooKMAN, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A PrIzE oF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 


II.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BOOKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


III.—A PrizE oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best criticism, in not more than 150 words, of 
Mr. Alfred Noyes’s article on “ Carlyle: His 
Rise and Fall,’”’ in our April Number. 


IV.—A Prize oF HALF A GuIN_EA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE BooxkmaN will be sent posé free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for THE BooKMAN Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR APRIL. 


I.—TuHE PrizE oF ONE GurnEA for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Flora Macdonald, the Royal 
Infirmary, Sheffield, for the following : 


THE HANDS OF DIERDRE. 


The lanterns gleam upon the dusky air 
Among the drowsy trees 

In jewelled bands. 

But I will see the cascade of her hair 
Shower on my knees, 

And sparkle in my hands. 


The candles burn austerely side by side, 
Beneath the ruby light, 

Both night and day. 

But I will see the red mouth of my bride, 
Her hands more white, 

And heart more blest than they. 


And one there is—her heart as full of grace— 
Who understands, and leans 

To my distress. 

But I can only think of Dierdre’s face, 

Her small hands’ grace, 

Ah, God !—her loveliness ! 


We also select for printing : 


A CHILD’S SONG. 


If I could only make a song 

And sing it softly all day long— 
That song the shadows sing until 
They creep across the farthest hill, 


Then ev’ry lovely bird a-wing 

Would stay awhile to hear me sing, 
And ev’ry tree would stoop and say, 
“What magic’s in the wind to-day ?”’ 


“Hush !”’ they would say, “ Is it the rain 
Lost on the lonely heights again ? 

Is it an elf or fairy sprite 

Who makes this song for my delight ? ”’ 


If I could play, my notes should call 

The stream beyond the waterfall, 

And one small snow-white lamb should stray 
Enchanted from the hills away. 


Winnifred Tasker, ‘‘ Llyn Glsi,’” Cavendish Gardens, 
Westcliff-on-Sea.) 


“CARPE DIEM.” 


Many a lovely head once laughed 
In Babylon and Nineveh, 

But Time has buried them in earth, 

Has stilled their laughter, hushed their mirth, 
And they are but a memory. 


Oh! let us take the golden hour, 

The rose-red hour, and leave the rest. 
Falleth the leaf and bloweth the wind, 
Crieth the heart and shall not find ; 

For Age is weary and Love is best... . 


(Ian Ross, St. Brycedale Manse, Kirkcaldy, Fife, 
Scotland.) 
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We also select for special commendation the lyrics 
by Alice Doris Moorhouse (Birmingham), Joyce Brooke 
(Singapore), Madame Henri Curchod (Algiers), Liam P. 
Clancy (Hampstead), Vera I. Arlett (Worthing), Cyril 
G. Taylor (Chobham), Melfin W. Jones (Cardiff), Mrs. 
Mary Broadhead (Cumbernauld), Mary Mair (Willesden 
Green), T. E. Casson (Newton-le-Willows), Helena 
Derezinska (Warsaw), Kathleen Simmonds (Carshalton), 
E. M. England (Boonah, Australia), M. D. Baynes 
(Stroud), E. Isobel Cumming (Birmingham), John 
Bellchambers (Highgate Hill), Edith J. Smith (Man- 
chester), Margarita Yates (Haute Savoie, France), 
Irene Wintle (Berkhampsted), Kathleen Ida Noble 
(Long Melford), W. B. Wardale (London, S.W.), Kate 
Colquhoun (Vancouver, B.C.), Margot K. M. Brown 
(Southampton), Betty Coles (Reading), Edith Pryor 
(Hove), Eleanor L. Sinclair (Belfast), Silvey A. Clark 
(Hurlingham), Ierne Ormsby (Addiscombe), Winifred L. 
Phillips (Sandown, I1.0.W.), Paul Vincent Carroll 
(Glasgow), Kitty Doorly (London, S.W.), J. Clamp 
(Watford), I. Petch (Kirbymoorside), Clarice R. Porter 
(St. Albans), D. F. Larkin (Brighton), H. F. Smart 
(Wallington), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Will 
Markall (Sheffield), Rosamond E. Herklots (Wimborne), 
Mrs. May Belben (Wimborne), Rev. Edwin J. Matthews 
(Calne), O. Dallison (Northfleet), Dorothy McKechnie 
(Falkirk), Hilda B. Brook (Ealing), John Inglesham 
(Ealing), Lois E. M. Matthews (Iver Heath, Bucks), 
Florence M. Darel (Birmingham), Iva Weldon (East- 


bourne), E. F. Behrn (Sanderstead), W. Swayne Little 
(Dublin). 


IIl.—Tue Prize oF HatF a Gurnea for the best 
quotation is awarded to Mrs. A. M. Orr, Jaipur, 
Rajputana, India, for the following : 


THE UNBURIED DEAD. By SrepHEN MCKENNA. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 


“Imperious Cesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop some hole to keep the wind away.” 


SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet. 


We also select for printing : 


LEISURED WOMEN. By ViscounTEss RHONDDA. 
(Hogarth Press.) 


“Content in slumber to recline, 
Till half-past eight, or even nine.” 


HARRY GRAHAM. 


(E. R. Hitt, 29, Tite Street, Chelsea, S.W.3.) 


THE ONE GIRL IN A MILLION. By Lovis Tracy. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
“Rarely, rarely, comest thou.” 
SHELLEY, Invocation. 
(A. E. Nelson, 8, Northbrook Road, Leeson Park, 
Dublin.) 


THE GARDEN OF GOD. By Covtson KERNAHAN. 
(Epworth Press.) 


“Oh, Adam was a gardener, and God Who made him, sees, 
That half a proper Gardener’s work is done upon his knees.” 


RupDYARD KIPLING. 
(E. Sweatman, 15, Blenheim Road, Caversham, 
Reading.) 


CLOTHES ON AND OFF THE STAGE. 
By HELENA CHALMERS. (Appleton.) 
“Fine by degrees, and beautifully less.”’ 
Prior, Henry and Emma. 
(Ermest A. Fuller, 10, The Circus, 
Greenwich, S.E.10.) 


ADVICE TO A DAUGHTER. By Lorp Hatirax. 
(Cayme Press.) 
“ Doant thou marry for munny, but goa wheer the munny is.” 
TENNysON, Northern Cobbler. 
(Sidney S. Wright, ‘“‘ Redcot,” Mayfield Road, 
Bickley, Kent.) 


THE POOR GENTLEMAN. By Ian Hay. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
“But I haven’t a shirt to my back!” 
Joun Hay. 


(Margaret W. Simpson, Gowanbank, Dundee.) 


IIll.—Tue PrizE oF THREE New Books for the best 
brief essay on the influence of the ge 
Academy, and of Art Galleries in general, i 
awarded to Miss B. M. Beard, 214, Buaiaer, 
Bexleyheath, Kent, for the following : 


The influence of art galleries is good, from an educational 
standpoint. The Royal Academy provides the public 
with the results of contemporary schools of painting, 
and if these fail to provide ‘‘ the highest,’ the Old Masters 
never die—though they be crossing the Atlantic! People 
who study pictures, apart from art students, are generally 
those whose creative instinct is inherent, though they are 
unable to gratify it. To this type of individual the galleries 
are a boon. Those who frequent art galleries, even though 
in some instances it may be because it is considered the 
thing to do, are not likely to place shoddy pictures on the 
walls of their homes, and their families are given a chance 
to appreciate the beautiful from their tenderest years. 
My first visit to see the “‘ sights o’ London ”’ is memorable, 
not for ascending the Monument, but because of certain 
pictures in the National Gallery. 


We also specially commend the replies by K. B. 
Poole (London, N.), Eleanor L. Sinclair (Belfast), Mrs. 
Cecilia Naumann (Cranleigh), Ethel M. Kennedy (Tor- 
quay), J. E. Parsons (Ware), C. Burton (Forest Hill), 
Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Thornton Maltby 
(London, W.C.), F. D. Hague (London, W.C.), May W. 
Harrison (Lincoln), Winifred Webster (Southport), 
Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), Mrs. Heber Jones 
(Newport, Mon.), E. Sweatman (Reading), Francis 
Dutton (Crewe). 


IV.—THe Prize or Harr A GuINEA for the best 
100-word review is awarded to J. A. Jenkins, 
Edge Hill College, Liverpool, for the following : 


DIM STAR. By Hannan Yates. (Cassells.) 


A book of great delicacy and charm which leaves a most 
fragrant impression, as of dried rose-leaves and lavender, 
in spite of its undoubted sadness and apparent tragedy. 
Its subtlety is great, and the writer, by the original prelude, 
conveys much more than she says, in a half illusive, half 
suggestive manner, which makes the story most interesting 
reading from beginning to end. The interaction of the 
characters on each other is suggested rather than stated, 
and the delicacy and yet definiteness with which each one 
is drawn conveys to the reader a sense of atmosphere, 
remote and somewhat elusive ! 


We also select for printing : 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
(Benn.) 


Thanks to Mr. Melville’s book we understand Thackeray 
at last. His wife’s illness and his Anglo-Indian stock 
are the key to the puzzle and bearing these two facts in 
mind one readily forgives both his bitterness and snobbish- 
ness. A big man with a slouch who wore spectacles and 
went about with a heartache, his was a simple creed. He 
loved God and his neighbour. It is true that unlike most 
great men he knew nothing of poverty, but there are 
worse things and of such his cup was full. This is the 
ablest biography I have read of our greatest novelist. 


(F. D. Hague, Hotel Russell, Russell nam. 
London, W.C.1.) 


By Lewis MELVILLE. 
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ADAM AND EVE. By Joun ERSKINE. 
(Nash & Grayson.) 


The introduction of the mythical Lilith to create the 
first eternal ‘‘ triangle’ gives the author his basis for an 
analytical study of women. In so doing he shows know- 
ledge, wit and cleverness that women especially will 
applaud. One is disturbed by apparent inconsistencies 
such as cart-ruts in the road, a stone wall and a milk- 
pail in a world where man has existed fora day only. How- 
ever explanation is offered later, and illustrates most 
convincingly that experience is not always a record of 
growth, but is sometimes a fully developed power for 
immediate use as the occasion presents itself. 


(Mrs. Emily E. Moore, “‘ Selworthy,” Broadwater Avenue, 
Letchworth, Herts.) 


DECLARATION OF LOVE. By GEorrrey DENNIs. 


(Heinemann.) 


You approach this book with all your critical faculties 
suspended ; you cannot criticise for you find yourself lost 
in sheer amazement, in sheer mental ecstasy. It is 
fascinating, most unconventional, decidedly effective. In 
four long letters, Yorrick Lee and Susannah Lloyd pour 
out their feelings towards each other; nothing is hidden ; 


The Bookman Literary Circle Annual Dinner. 


Standing at top table: Marjorie Bowen (Mrs. Arthur L. Long), Mr. and Mrs. Hannen Swaffter, Miss Rose Macaulay, Mr. Walter Jerrold, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Noyes 
Mr. and Mrs. St. John Adcock, Mr. Alfred Tresidder Sheppard, Mr. and Mrs. George Blake, Mrs. Beatrice Kean Seymour, Mr. and Mrs. Shaw Desmond. 


Copies of this photograph in larger size can be obtained from the Press and Publicity Photographic Co., 38, Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C.4. 


the human heart is laid bare; the innermost secrets of 
human yearnings divulged. It is impossible to dismiss 
these two people as hyper-sensitive, intellectual, intro- 
spective prigs; they are human, interesting modern people 
emanating frankness and causing us to think, admire and 
read again. 


(Judith B. Rosenfield, 333, Ravenhill Road, Belfast.) 


We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by Mrs. Cecilia Naumann (Cranleigh), B. Noél Saxelby 
(Manchester), Mary Mair (London, N.W.), Sidney S. 
Wright (Bickley), Robert W. Anderson (London, N.W.), 
Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Eleanor L. Sinclair 
(Belfast), Seton Dearden (Chelsea), Margot K. M. Brown 
(Southampton), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), A. Eleanor 
Pinnington (Norwich), Mrs. Ellen Howell (Eye), H. F. 
Smart (Wallington), Freda Fison (Queensland, Aus- 
tralia), Lilias Mitchell (Edinburgh), J. E. Parsons (Ware), 
Betty Coles (Reading), W. L. Dudley (Halifax), Cecil H. 
Hudson (Oxford), Edith Cook (Leeds), W. E. George 
(West Bridgford), Dallas Kenmare (Birmingham), Ruth 
N. B. Peecock (Witham), H. G. Wood (Norwich), 
Gertrude Pitt (London, N.). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BooKMAN is awarded to Miss B. M. Beard, 
214, Broadway, Bexleyheath, Kent. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


March 21st.—Mr. Peter Struthers took the Chair, and 
Miss Marjorie Bowen gave an address on “ History in 
Fiction—Fiction in History,’’ in the course of which she 
traced the origins of. historical romance to remote fore- 
runners of Scott, and touched on some of Scott’s successors, 
giving due praise to Ainsworth, Reade, Stevenson, Doyle, 
Weyman, and naming Mr. Alfred Tresidder Sheppard’s 
“* Here Comes an Old Sailor ”’ as the finest historical romance 
written in our day. Miss Bowen defended the historians 


against the common charge of writing fiction; she knew 
from her own researches how almost impossible it was to 
arrive at the exact truth about remote periods ; the docu- 
mentary evidence that survived was so often incomplete 
or contradictory, or both. Imagination must needs play 
a large part, she suggested, in the recreation of past ages, 
and we could never be confident that we really understood 
the peoples of.a time so far gone, say, as the Middle Ages ; 
our way of thought and life, our mental and moral outlook 
were so changed, so widely different from theirs. In less 


than an hour Miss Marjorie Bowen covered the ground of 
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a large subject brilliantly, concisely, with an easy mastery 
of detail, and the interest of her audience was evident in 
the full and spontaneous discussion which followed. 


March 28th.—The large hall at Anderton’s Hotel was 
crowded at the Annual Dinner, when Mr. Alfred Noyes was 
the Guest of the Evening. The Editor of THE Bookman, 
who was in the Chair, spoke of the work Mr. Noyes has 
done as poet, essayist and critic, but particularly of his 
poetry, which in depth of thought and feeling, in range 
of theme and imaginative power none of his contemporaries 
surpass. Mr. Noyes had a most enthusiastic reception 
when he rose to give a brief address on “‘ Poetry and Life.”’ 
Talking informally and without notes he touched on the 
qualities essential to poetry—‘‘ from Homer downwards 
the poet has felt it was his business to make music ’’—and 
he illustrated by quotation the beauty and music in the 
poetry of last century which is despised by some of our 
very modern poets who would introduce jazz discords into 
their verse, and dispense with music. At the close the 
applause continued so long that, in deference to insistent 
appeals, Mr. Noyes recited two of the most beautiful of 
his lyrics, ‘‘ The Double Fortress ”’ and “‘ Wild Laurel,” and, 
as the audience was still disinclined to let him make an 
end, on the suggestion of Mr. Hannen Swaffer, ‘‘ The Vic- 
tory Ball.” The toast of ‘‘ Literature and Journalism ”’ 
was proposed by Mr. George Blake, the editor of John 
O’ London’s Weekly, who in referring to distinguished jour- 
nalists present paid a special tribute to the brilliant work of 
Miss Jane T. Stoddart. After brief and witty speeches in 
response to this toast by Mr. Hannen Swaffer and Mr. Shaw 
Desmond, Mr. Alfred Tresidder Sheppard proposed “ the 
guests of the Circle,’’ who were seated to right and left of 
him along the top table, and incidentally complimented 
Mrs. Florence Kilpatrick, whom he detected among his 
audience, on the recent success as a dramatist she had 
added to her successes as a novelist; and Mr. W. Kean 
Seymour responded. A vote of thanks to Mr. Alfred 
Noyes, proposed by Miss M. V. Gregory and seconded by 


Mr. H. A. Jones, brought one of the most enjoyable of the 
Bookman Circle’s Annual Dinners to a conclusion. 


April 4th.—Mr. Kennedy Williamson was in the Chair, 
and Mrs. C. A. Nicholson gave qa delightfully discursive 
talk on ‘“‘ Creation and Commerce,”’ on how the literary 
artist produced his or her work and the sort of work that 
was wanted in the market. She described little incidents 
that had suggested stories to her, and read very effectively 
two of her stories to show what could be made of the things 
one saw and heard in everyday life. She then read a long 
letter from an American agent setting forth in minute detail 
the special requirements of a number of American maga- 
zines—a practical, matter-of-fact document that was 
useful to writers as a guide to what editors required. In 
the discussion that followed Miss Muriel Blanckensee, 
Mr. G. B. Burgin and two or three other novelists present 
whose names did not transpire, gave some of their own 
experiences and told of what had suggested certain of their 
novels to them. It was one of the most interesting lectures 
followed by, one of the best discussions of the season. 


April 18th.—Mr. St. John Adcock: ‘ Dickens and the 
Victorian Woman.” Chairman: Mr. Walter Jerrold. 
(Too late for report this month.) 


April 23rd.—General Meeting. 
Summer Ramble Programme in preparation. 


All applications should be made to Miss Sophie Hine, 
“ Glenariff,”” Church Road, Ashtead, Surrey. 


HASTINGS. 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Kenneth H. Saville, The Hastings Bookshop, Robert- 
son Street, Hastings. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE. 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, St. Ann’s Court, 26, Bruns- 
wick Place, Hove. 


BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS. 


DISCOVERIES AND 


N interesting attempt is being made just now to 
rediscover William Shenstone and fit him with 
a reputation he is not large enough to carry. Beautiful 
editions of his essays and of some of his poems have 
been issued and in an introduction to the essays Mr. 
Havelock Ellis, I understand, ranks Shenstone’s prose 
above his poetry. Such an opinion from so respected 
an authority sent me to my little old waistcoat-pocket 
edition of the essays and aphorisms which I have not 
opened for the last twenty years, and I still feel that 
Shenstone’s poetry is in no danger of being over- 
shadowed by them. The best of his poems have a 
Dresden china prettiness, a neatness and grace of 
sentiment that may be largely artificial but is none the 
less charming in its small way. There is less life in his 
essays. The turn for epigrammatic phrasing that he 
uses with skill and charm in his verse does not serve 
him so well in his prose, which is easy and pleasant to 
read but lacks distinction. Without the aid of deft 
rhymes and dancing metres his wit and worldly wisdom 
seem slight and ordinary; in discussing “ Books,” 
“Men and Manners,” and so forth, he is betrayed into 
writing down obvious statements of fact and mere 
truisms with an air of uttering profundities in epigram, 
as thus: 
“Fine writing is generally the effect of spontaneous 
thoughts, and a laboured style.’’ 


“‘ Every good poet includes a critic ; the reverse will not 
hold.” 


DEPRECIATIONS. 


‘“ A man has generally the good or ill qualities which he 
attributes to mankind.” 

‘“‘ Wit is the refractory pupil of judgment.” 

‘‘Long sentences in a short composition are like large 
rooms in a little house.”’ 


His verse-aphorisms, even in his ‘‘ Moral Pieces,” are 
much more pithy and pointed than these. It is a 
pleasant thing to have his essays reissued and 
made obtainable again, but if Shenstone the poet 
is ever dead Shenstone the essayist will not go on 
living. 

Rather before the beginning of this century there 
was a rediscovery of John Donne, who is always being 
rediscovered. Donne had the power of thought, the 
vision, imagination, wit of a great poet; he breaks at 
times into fancies that are exquisitely tender and 
beautiful, into brooding profundities of reflection and 
strange splendours of imagery; but his perverse, 
fantastic affectations, his involved, extravagant similes 
and laboured harshnesses of diction obscure his great- 
ness and will prevent him from ever becoming popular. 
When the noise and dust of each new discovery of him 
subside he returns to the minor but secure place that 
is his in our poetical hierarchy, and one feels that now 
no individual enthusiasm will raise him any higher. 
Reviewing in a contemporary Mr. Sidney Dark’s new 
book, “‘ Five Deans’”’ (Jonathan Cape), Dean Inge says 
he agrees with Mr. Dark’s “ low estimate” of Donne’s 
character, adding, “‘ he was no gentleman and a very 
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equivocal Christian,”’ and that he distrusts men of letters 
who “ wallow in garbage for many years and then sud- 
denly ‘ get religion.’’”” At nineteen, according to Izaak 
Walton, Donne began “seriously to survey and con- 
sider ” matters of divinity ; which does not suggest that 
he got religion very suddenly. His secular poems were 
written when he was young and, like Shakespeare, he 
was influenced by the manners of his period and lapsed 
into occasional grossness. But the collection he himself 
made of his early verse has completely vanished, and 
the edition published after his death contains poems 
that are of doubtful authenticity. One at least, an 
erotic narrative poem, originally appeared over initials 
that were not his, yet a distinguished critic calmly 
treated that poem as a true story and deduced a rather 
scandalous chapter of Donne’s biography from it. 
Neither this, nor Dean Inge’s extravagant assertion 
that Donne “ wallowed in garbage ”’ can be accepted by 
reasonable persons. Walton knew him and gives a 
vastly different picture of him. Most of us who have 
read Donne’s sermons and letters, his religious verse 
and that wonderful testimony of Walton’s, will I 
believe feel that Dean Inge’s and Mr. Dark’s “ low 
estimate” must—as another cleric and student of 
Donne, the late Dr. Jessop, said of a suggestion that 
Donne once contemplated suicide—‘‘ must always 
appear incredible to any who have learned to know the 
man and to appreciate the true nobility of his character.” 
A character it is easier to besmirch and belittle than to 
understand. 

Another recent rediscovery has been that of John 
Clare. In his new novel, ‘‘ Wintersmoon,” Mr. Hugh 
Walpole remarks that Clare was rediscovered in 1919 ; 
but well before the War such critics as Thomas Seccombe 
and Edward Thomas were appraising and praising him 
as unexcitedly as if they did not know he was lost. 
More recently still the Countess of Winchelsea has been 
rediscovered and a collection of her poems, edited by 
Mr. Middleton Murry, published by Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson—a necessary revival because no book of her 
poems was hitherto available and little was known of 
any except the one or two that are preserved in all the 
anthologies. The immense success 


any other great man; but in the course of a hundred 
years after an author’s death the public gradually makes 
up its own mind which of these differing guides are in 
the right, and when it has done so, and critics and 
public are more or less in accord, they formulate between 
them the verdict of posterity and, after that century of 
trial, I don’t believe the verdict has ever been success- 
fully appealed against. Every literary discovery is 
new, of course, to the man who makes it ; is interesting, 
too, and useful, for though it can add nothing to the 
stature of the author “ discovered” it serves to bring 
him to the knowledge of some few who were hitherto 
unacquainted with him; it freshens the memories of 
the rest of us and brushes the dust from his name, if 
only for a season. 

This is an infinitely more useful work than is that of 
too indiscriminatingly depreciating authors who are 
too well known for rediscovery. All of them, from time 
to time, suffer a little from that sort of thing. Emerson, 
Longfellow, Byron, Tennyson and others have endured 
a great deal of it. At present, Mr. Norwood Young, in 
his “‘ Carlyle: His Rise and Fall” (Duckworth), is 
trying to remove another immortal from his pedestal, 
and I am not surprised that Mr. Alfred Noyes’s drastic 
and brilliant defence of Carlyle, in our last Number, 
has been emphatically endorsed by readers who have 
so far written to me on the subject. No great author 
is above criticism, but experience teaches one not to 
take any too-confident detractor too seriously. For 
instance, in the ten years after Tennyson’s death his 
vogue declined, and it became the fashion to depreciate 
him. One brilliant young critic, at that time, scorn- 
fully dismissed him as another Longfellow, ridiculed his 
sentimentality, pronounced his poetry merely mere- 
tricious and perishably Victorian. But not long ago 


I noticed that the same critic, who has now had time 
to mature and to form his own opinions, instead of 
adopting those current, was not only lauding Tennyson’s 
genius but lustily defending it against a detractor. 
There is a moral somewhere in all this, and the moral 
seems to be that we should go discreetly and modestly 
about depreciating or rediscovering the dead, never 


of The Beggar’s Opera’”’ led a 
while back to a rediscovery of 
Gay: sumptuous editions of that 
opera and of his “ Polly,’’ of his 
Trivia ’’ and Shepherd’s Week 
appeared; new editions of his 
poems came out and a well edited 
complete edition of his works, 
dramatic and poetical. But all 
this, in the end, will leave Gay 
where he was. 

The critics can lead the public 
to the water and can even make 
it drink, but they cannot make 
it go on drinking unless it finds 
pleasure or some satisfaction in 
doing so. In all matters of taste 
even the best critics naturally dis- 
agree with one another ; they were 
not unanimous about Dickens, 
or Wordsworth, or Keats, or 


Spring on Lake Lucerne. 


From “ Switzerland.’ By Arnold Lunn (Harrap). Reviewed in last month’s Bookman. 
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doing more of that than is necessary, for we might more 
serviceably occupy ourselves in making discoveries or 
rediscoveries among living writers who may benefit 
from our activities. It is true this requires more of 
independent judgment and more courage, but I feel 
that, since we cannot improve the literature of the past 
and it is better to read it than to read too much about 
it, the chief concern of critics should be with their own 
time. It is their business, not so much to make re- 
discoveries as to foster the literature of to-day and 


to-morrow—to discover new genius and promote its 
development by unpretentiously becoming, as the first 
Samuel Butler has it, 


“ like that kind of flies which breed 
In wild fig trees and, when they’re grown up, feed 
Upon the raw fruit of the nobler kind 
And, by their nibbling on the outward rind, 
Open the pores and make way for the sun 
To ripen it sooner than he would have done.” 


Sr. J. A. 


LITERATURE AND JOURNALISM.* 


By ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Those of us who can look back upon something like 
forty years of London journalism are bound, perhaps, to 
be tormented by an occasional sense of depression, as we 
contemplate the devastating changes of taste which have 
overwhelmed the standards and traditions of our youth. 
It is an old argument that literature and journalism are 
scarce cater-cousins; but it is an argument that has been 
notoriously abused in the face of all the evidence to the 
contrary. For there was a day, not so long past, when the 
morning and evening papers were packed with the material 
of literature, and when the leader-writer, the reviewer, yes, 
even the reporter, took pride in the way a thing was said ; 
and, in fact, was expected to say it well, if he hoped to 
keep his job. Have we forgotten the leaders of Andrew 
Lang in the Daily News, little masterpieces of wit and 
allusiveness ; the piquant “turn-overs’’ in the Globe ; 
the neo-Elizabethan plangency of Harry Cust’s Pall Mall 
Gazette; the well-bred dignity of Sir Sidney Low’s St. 
James’s; or the scholarly moderation and judicial in- 
corruptibility of the sea-green Westminster of Mr. Spender ? 

Alas, ‘“‘ they are all gone into the world of light’! 
and in their place, we are sometimes tempted to protest, 
there is left to us little but clamour, sensationalism and 
vulgarity. If ever there was a time when literature 
seemed in danger of banishment from the hectic columns 
of journalism, it is the present. The pursuit of ‘‘ the 
stunt’ has become the sport of Fleet Street ; commercial- 
ism shouts from the house-tops; and a best-seller’”’ is 
better copy to a “‘ literary editor ’’ to-day than all the best 
writers in the library. 

So, I say, we are tempted to exclaim in our haste; but 
even in the moment of our complaint we become conscious 
of our own exaggeration. Things after all are not quite 
as bad as they seem: indeed they never were. To say 
nothing of the critical weeklies and monthlies, in which 
the banner of the ideal, as Hilmar Tonnessen would say, is 
still held manfully aloft, there are sheltered places, even 
in the daily press, where literature is allowed to flourish 
unmolested. And nowhere is this truer than in that 
delectable centre page of The Times, where from day to 
day the third leader reminds the busy Englishman that his 
birthright includes something besides politics, commerce 
and common scandal, and that the spirit of the day is often 
better than its news, and much more companionable and 
inspiring. 

Here in a little volume of abundant charm is a wealth 
of evidence to the self-respect and culture of Printing 
House Square. As Professor Gordon says in his sym- 
pathetic introduction, there is nothing quite like these 
leaders in modern English writing. They are the work of 
various hands, yet there is nothing discrepant in their 
style or temper. ‘‘ They have the speed and precision of 
a task efficiently performed, on which no time has been 
wasted, but they draw without effort upon a fund of 
leisured observation and unhurried thought.’’ Above all 
they are literature to the core. To quote Mr. Gordon yet 
again, ‘“‘ the more they are examined, the more admirable 

* “ Third Leaders from The Times.’’ With an Introduction 
by George Gordon. 7s. 6d. (Edward Arnold.) 


seems their sureness of eye, their mellow English temper, 
and the dexterity with which Addison in the twentieth 
century handles a fountain pen.’’ There must be no 
despair for the Republic of Letters, so long as English 
journalism can blossom into such fruit as this. 

Many pens have gone to the making of the book, but a 
single personality controls them all; the personality of 
the average Englishman of taste and judgment. It is 
amusing to endeavour, as their editor has done, to recon- 
struct his character from its multiform expression. He 
is perhaps a Londoner by choice, but he is very far from 
being a prisoner of Cockaigne. The editor suggests 
a south countryman of middle age, Oxford bred, and 
professionally employed somewhere east of Temple 
Bar. Certainly he knows his London well, and the City 
best of all. He can moralise the dark winter mornings, 
when there is fog in the square; and he seldom resists the 
temptation to mingle with the crowd, where an accident 
or a ‘street row”’ is holding up the pedestrian traffic. 
He tends his window box, in lieu of a country garden, and 
looking out above its sooty blooms can show you the traces 
of the vanished thoroughfares of the past—the straits of 
Holywell Street, with their gilded shop signs, the stalls 
of Clare Market, and the disfigured ‘‘ Etoile’’ of Seven 
Dials. 

But he knows his country too; he cherishes the pro- 
vincial passion for ‘‘ my county, right or wrong”’; and 
enjoys all the Londoner’s relish for an escape by train. 
As soon as he has secured his seat in the smoking-carriage, 
he lingers to look at the engine which is to carry him 
westward ; and prefers a corner in the express, with its 
timely lunch, over which he is too much of a philosopher 
to grumble, to the eye- and brain-wearying rush of the 
motor-car, and the selfish rivalry of the road. He is 
abroad with the may-fly, and busy in the hayfield ; he can 
tell all the roots and berries of the hedgerow; and the 
autumn bonfire is his symbol of that inevitable setting of 
our place in order which awaits every man who tills the 
garden of his soul. 

No one has written better of the soothing influence of a 
day’s cricket, as seen from the ring; and even if, when 
twilight falls, he has forgotten most of the incidents of the 
day’s play, he knows the time has not been wasted ‘‘ which 
has carried him away from the animosities and ordinary 
competition of the world.’”’ He has his friends around the 
settle of the village inn, and is admitted to the privilege 
of their free-masonry ; and, when the fair is in full swing, 
you will surely find him among the darts, if not upon the 
hobby-horses. In short, he is an Englishman of that 
enduring type which not all the haste and bustle of the age 
have yet driven into exile in the wilderness ; and, when 
at last he declines upon white hairs, when all the ‘“‘ Old 
Doubles ’’ of his youth are dead, and he no longer hears 
the chimes at midnight, we may be sure that he will still 
retain the secret of youthfulness, because he has known 
how “ to take life as it came, and live in every moment.” 
Long be the tale of his days, and longer still the echo of his 
voice! The spirit of England will never be lost to Fleet 
Street while he remains to remind us of our native heritage. 


| 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE BooKMaN, ST. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
SquaRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


Nearly every month lately has burdened me 
with the sorry task of writing an obituary, and last 
month was shadowed by 
the deaths of Stanley 
Weyman, E. T. Raymond 
(Edward Raymond 
Thompson), Keble 
Howard (J. Keble Bell), 
and Charlotte Mew, of 
whom Mr. Harold Monro 
writes on another page. 

I knew Stanley Wey- 
man but slightly, and had 
not met him since July, 
1908, when we lunched 
together at the Langham 
Hotel, and I drew him 
into talk about himself 
and his work, subjects 
on which he would not 
speak of his own accord, 
for he was _ incurably 
modest about his achieve- 
ments, and was all the 
while we talked uncom- 
fortably putting up his 
eye-glass and letting it 
drop again and nervously 
branching off on to other 
topics. His first book, ‘‘ The House of the Wolf,” 
was then eighteen years behind him; ‘“ A Gentle- 
man of France,’’ ‘‘ Under the Red Robe,” ‘“ The 
Red Cockade,” “‘ Shrewsbury,” and other such pic- 
turesque, glowing romances had brought him to the 
height of his popularity, and another, ‘‘ The Wild 
Geese,”’ was just about to be published. I prompted 
him to say something of his early days ; how he had 
read for the Bar and for ten years practised on the 
Oxtord circuit ; then in slack times, while waiting 
for briefs, had started to write short stories. He had 
dabbled in literature long before and, like Hardy, 
made his first appearance in print in Chambers’s 
Journal which accepted a little sketch of ’varsity 
life, ‘‘ My Scouts,” written while he was at Oxford. 
When he began writing short stories again he sent 
some to the Cornhill, and James Payn, its editor, 
was so taken with them that he invited Weyman to 
call and see him, and urged him to write novels, 
saying he would find it almost impossible to make 


Photo by Elliott & Fry. 


a living out of short stories; and on this advice 
he wrote ‘“‘ The House of the Wolf.” It had been 
rejected by six or seven publishers when his friend 
Phillips Wolley came in with the triumphant tidings 
that he had written a book for boys and sent it to 
some agents who had promptly sold it. Thereupon 
Weyman demanded the address of those agents 
and sent “‘ The House of the Wolf,” now looking 
the worse for wear, to 
Messrs. A. P. Watt, and 
had a letter from them a 
few days later saying it 
had been accepted by 
Messrs. Longmans. That 
ended his troubles, and 
in the next eighteen 
years he produced a 
succession of eighteen 


novels, of which ‘ The 
Wild Geese’’ was the 
latest. 


“Yes,” he said quietly, 
“and it will be the last. 
I shall never write another 
novel.” I was incredu- 
lous, suggested he would 
alter his mind about that, 
for he was then only fifty- 
three ; but he was resolute 
and said (I have been look- 
ing up the notes I made 
at the time): ‘I think 
I have told all the tales 
I have to tell, and I should 
not care to go on writing 
till the critics began to hint that I was repeating 
myself. I consider I have been very fortunate ; 
critics, publishers and the public have all treated 
me very well, and I am not going to presume upon 
it. I have had a long run and would far sooner 
quit the stage now, whilst I am still playing to a 
full house, than go on and tire the audience and 
ring the curtain down at last on half empty benches.” 
For over ten years his resolution held ; then he took 
up his pen again and, with a hand that had lost 


Mr. Stanley Weyman. 


_ none of its old cunning, wrote, in 1919, ‘“‘ The Great 


House,” then “‘ Ovington’s Bank,” and two other 
romances, and has left a fifth, ‘‘ The Lively Peggy,” 
which will be published by Mr. John Murray this 
August. 


E. T. Raymond, who has died at fifty-six, set out 
to be a journalist and had a sound training on 
various provincial papers before he joined the 
staff of the Stary in 1897. After other editorial 
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experiences, he became in succes- 
sion night editor, news editor, then 
editor of the Evening Standard, and 
had been its chief leader-writer 
since 1916. Even the ablest 
journalist writes mostly for his own 
day what is destined to be buried 
in back numbers, but E. T. Ray- 
mond has escaped that fate and will 
be remembered for those witty 
and sometimes uncannily acute 
eharacter - studies of great men  Piotoby 
which he gathered into one or two 
such books as ‘‘ Uncensored Celebrities,’ and for 
his brilliant studies in the biographies of ‘“ Mr. 
Balfour,” “‘ The Man of Promise’ (Lord Rosebery) 
and “‘ Disraeli.’””’ The last of his books, ‘‘ Portraits 
of the New Century” (Benn), was reviewed in last 
month’s BooKMAN, which contained also a portrait- 
drawing of him for which he gave our artist a special 
sitiing. 


I had come to know E. T. R. only in the last two 
or three years, and once his curious taciturnity and 
reserve were worn through I found him always one 
of the friendliest and most sociable of men. But 
my friendship for Keble Howard went back well 
over a quarter of a century. He has related his 
autobiography in ‘‘ My Motley Life,’’ which Messrs. 
Fisher Unwin published last autumn. After some 
little journalistic experience, by taking his courage 
in both hands and making the most of an oppor- 
tunity, he obtained the post of assistant editor to 
the Sketch in 1896, and three years later, when he 
was twenty-seven, became editor. The success of 
his ‘‘ Love and a Cottage”’ and “ The God in the 
Garden”’ moved him to throw over all editorial 
labours in 1904, but from 1900 to the time of his 
death he continued to contribute to that paper his 
weekly page of ‘‘ Motley Notes,” gathering these 
sketches and dialogues from time to time into books. 
He wrote nearly a score of plays which were pro- 
duced here and in America, several very success- 
fully, but I suppose the most successful of all has 
been the farce, ‘‘ Lord Babs,’’ still 
running at the Vaudeville. This 
was dramatised from his novel of 
that name. He followed it with 
two novels in the same broadly 
farcical vein, ‘‘ The Fast Lady,” a 
tale of a motor tour, and ‘‘ The Fast 
Gentleman ” (Fisher Unwin), which 
came out only three or four weeks 
ago, and tells with a riotously 
irresponsible humour of the holiday 
adventures of the people who 
figured in “The Fast Lady,” 
Leonard Rabbidge and his wife, on 
the Norfolk Broads. 


Mr. Edgar Wallace, 


ee 

whese two latest books, “The Double” ard by Edmund Holmes, and Spiritual 

“Again the Three,” have been published by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


“Politicians and the War,” in 
which Lord Beaverbrook makes 
frank revelations from his diary of 
much secret history of the war 
years, will be published this month 
by Mr. Thornton Butterworth. 


In “ A Saga of the Sword,” which 
Messrs. Arrowsmith are publishing, 
Mr. F. Britten Austin traces in 
twelve vividly imagined historical 


Photo by Mr. Keble einai. stories the development of the art 


of war, from the rough-and-ready 
combats of primitive man down through the cen- 
turies to the more deadly scientific campaigning on 
the Somme. 


A new novel by Mrs. D. C. F. Harding, “ The 
Common Round,” will be published this month by 
Messrs. Hutchinson. 


The Memoirs of Dr. Benes, the Czecho-Slovakian 
Foreign Minister, who is just now in London on a 
holiday visit, will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Allen & Unwin. 


The well-known publishing house of Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate, which has done so much work 
of distinction in the more than three-quarters of a 
century of its existence, has been reconstructed, I 
am pleased to learn, and with Mr. Stanley Unwin as 
Chairman, Mr. E. N. Langdon-Davies as Manager, 
and Mr. E. L. Skinner as a third director, is now 
established in Great Ormond Street. Among the 
first books which the new management will publish 
are French Country Life,’ by Madame Clemenceau 
Jacquemaire ; ‘‘ Oude in 1857,” by Colonel John 
Bonham, believed to be the last survivor of the 
Siege of Lucknow; and “ Six British Soldiers,” by 
Sir John Fortescue. 


Miss Almey St. John Adcock’s latest novel, 
““ Master Where He Will,” of which Messrs. Faber & 
Gwyer have recently issued a cheap edition, has 
just appeared in America under the 
title of ‘‘ Love is Master,’ and is 
now in its second edition there, the 
first having been sold out within 
a week of publication. She has 
completed a new novel, which will 
be published by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton early in the autumn. 


New additions to “‘ Constable’s 
Miscellany ”’ (13s. 6d. each) are 
“Poems of Adam Lindsay Gordon,” 
“What Is and What Might Be,” 


Adventures,” by Arthur Symons, 
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Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


Mr. Ashley Gibson. 


Mary Wollstonecroft’s Memoirs; ‘“‘ The Jews,” by 
Hilaire Belloc, and Katherine Mansfield’s short 
stories, “‘ The Garden Party,” are already included, 


and the further books announced promise to make 


this one of the most varied and interesting as it 
is one of the most beautifully produced of the 
many cheap series that are now making so much 
good literature easily available. 


Messrs. Longman have published a new edition 
of ‘‘The Cabala,” that brilliant earlier novel by 
Mr. Thornton Wilder, whose charming story of 
“ The Bridge of San Luis Rey ”’ is taking the reading 
world by storm here and across the Atlantic. 


The well deserved success of ‘‘ The Spanish 
Farm ”’ and its successors has led Mr. R. H. Mottram 
to retire from the Norfolk bank with which he was 
for so long associated, and he has completed a new 
novel, ‘‘ The English Miss,’’ which Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus are publishing early this month. 


A study of “Arnold of Rugby,’ by Arnold 
Whitridge, will be published this month by Messrs. 
Constable. For this presentment of the great 
schoolmaster, which reveals the more human side 
of his character, Mr. Whitridge has had access to 
family letters that have so far remained unprinted. 
‘Sir Michael Sadler has written an introduction for 
the book. 


A new society has been formed which has 
for its object the study of Literature, Art and 
Music from an international point of view. It has 
been named the Theleme Society, and its President 


is the well-known novelist, Mr. Ernest Raymond. 
It will hold fortnightly meetings at the Mitre Hotel, 
Mitre Court, Fleet Street, and an interesting pro- 
gramme has been arranged for the present season, 
which will conclude on June 19th with a lecture by 
Mr. Ernest Raymond on “ England’s Humour and 
Europe’s Wit.”’ Further information can be obtained 
from the Secretary, Miss Rutter, 73, Kempshott 
Road, Streatham, S.W.16. 


Messrs. Dent have in preparation a new series, 
“The Outward Bound ”’ Library, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Ashley Gibson. The aim of the series 
will be to present vivid, intimate, up-to-date 
accounts of life in all the Colonies and Dependencies 
of the British Empire under post-war conditions. 
The first two volumes, ‘‘ The Australian Bush,” by 
Mary E. Fullerton, and “‘ The New Zealanders,” by 
Hector Bolitho, will be ready in June. Volumes 
on Malta and Cyprus and on the cities of Australia 
will follow in July, and Mr. Ashley Gibson, who 
lived and was for some years editor of a newspaper 
in Malaya, is himself writing the volume on ‘“‘ The 
Malay Peninsula,” which will be published in 
September. 


The author of ‘‘ Wild, Wild Heart” (Chapman & 
Hall) is Miss Rosemary Rees, and not Reid—the 
name that was inadvertently given to her, I regret 
to say, under her portrait last month. 


by Vaugh 
~~~ Mr. Evelyn Waugh, 


whose new book, “ Rossetti: His Life end Work ’’ (Duckworth), 
was reviewed in last month’s Bookman, 
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His friends have been sending affectionate con- 
gratulations to Monsignor Canon William Barry on 
his entry into his eightieth year. The BooKMAN 
is proud of the fact that Monsignor Barry has been 
one of its most valued contributors from its earliest 
years, but, though those years are now nearing 
forty, he was writing long before that. His first 
article appeared in the Dublin Review for July, 
1875; a year or so ago, wnen Messrs. Putnam 
published his Memoirs, he had a dozen books to his 
name, and lately he has completed another—a 
defence of religion, ‘‘ The Triumph of Life,’ which 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Longmans. 


BOoOKMAN. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 


If any is ever aware of the reality of others as of his own 
he is a philosopher. To-day, unfortunately, quite un- 
philosophic people have learned a great deal of jargon 
(miscalled ‘‘ psychological ’’) which enables them to hide 
from themselves the fact that they are quite plain, simple, 
self-centred, un-idea’d folk. It is of these that Mr. C. H. B. 
Kitchin writes in MR. BALCONY (7s. 6d; Hogarth Press), 
a novel which is brilliant without fatigue and modern without 
pretension. Mr. Kitchin owes a debt both to Mr. L. H. 
Myers and to Mrs. Woolf; but his manner is personal and 
appropriate to his strange legend, and his characters are 
excitingly genuine. Mr. Balcony himself perhaps does not 
quite come off. He reminds one a little too much of one 
of those sprawling characters of Mr. Chesterton’s, who begin 
by being plain Smith and end by covering the universe. 
But all the other people who accompany Mr. Balcony on 


his voyage—Mr. O’Doyle, Aubrey, Lady Menbrake, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lloyd-Muce, Mr. Law, the Major, are all exquisitely 
stated ; and Mr. Kitchin exercises restraint and reticence 
most welcome in these days when so many novels are 
over-written. The book’s chief triumph is however 
Gloria Swing, the pure egoist, the woman who really needed 
to be a woman and was distressed and distracted until Mr. 
Balcony gave her what she wanted by marrying her. The 
solution of the “‘ problem”’ is perhaps too simple—but 
where there is no genuine problem, what can be done ? 


With the tenth volume, just published, the new 
and revised edition of CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
(20s.; Chambers) is now complete. Some of the most 
interesting articles in this last volume are a concise, 
lucid and carefully planned history of the World War, 
in twenty pages; an admirably critical survey of 
the literatute of the United States; of Zionism; of the 
struggle for Women’s Rights; of Witchcraft and the 
belief in it ; and a history of Trade Unions. The numerous 
biographies and articles in every department of knowledge 
are written not only ably but, as the list of distinguished 
contributors indicates, with authority. We have tested 
this and the earlier volumes and have never found them 
wanting in information on any subject to which we have 
made experimental reference. There is an _ excellent 
supply of maps and miscellaneous illustrations. We do 
not hesitate to recommend Chambers’s Encyclopedia as. 
one of the best written, most interesting and most 
thoroughly useful works of its kind. The editors, Dr. 
David Patrick and Mr. William Geddie, and their con- 
tributors, are to be congratulated on this, and the pub- 
lishers on the handsome way in which the volumes have 
been produced. 


Rew 


Books. 


DENIGRATIONS.* 


The design of this book is thoroughly unsound. It is 
wise to say that at first before I select for praise any 
incidental merits that it, or some of the essays contained in 
it, may have. It is true that Mr. Rickword, in his brief, 
rather arrogant introductory note, leads one to expect a 
different kind of book: he says that “‘ many of the revalu- 
tions it suggests are shared by most intelligent people.’”” Now 
there is no effort, except in Mr. Lawrence’s essay on Mr. Gals- 
worthy (and he ignores Mr. Galsworthy’s theatre altogether), 
Mr. Muir’s paper on Arnold Bennett, and in Mr. McGreevy’s 
essay on George Moore, to revalue any of the artists dis- 
cussed. All the authors have apparently set out to express 
an automatic dislike for those about whom they write. This 
is fatal to sound criticism. A critic should start with no 
prepossessions about particulars, only about principles ; 
if in his application of principles he discovers traits in an 
artist which appear to him contemptible, hateful or stupid, 
he may then comment on them. Of course, if one is writing 
purely impressionistic criticism, a mere dislike may have an 
zsthetic value if the person who expresses it has himself a 
mind or temperament of sufficient reality and depth to 
interest us. The prejudices, for instance, of George Moore, 
even at his most foolish (as in his diatribes against Thomas 
Hardy) have a slight interest, and do throw a light on Mr. 
Moore, on whom one is glad to get any information. But 
frankly no one is likely to be interested in the very un- 
important fact that Mr. Douglas Garman believes that Mr, 


* “Scrutinies: By Various Writers.’’ Collected by Edgell 
Rickword. 7s. 6d. (Wishart.) 


« 


de la Mare has an “ anti-human bias,’”’ and expresses his: 
belief in one of the most deplorable, pseudo-scientific styles. 
it has been my misfortune to read : his essay is like a paper 
from transition translated into something like conventional. 
English of the pedagogic pattern. Nor can I feel moved when 
Mr. Rickword, using a jargon which he should know better 
than to employ, complains that an “ incipient necrophily 
hangs about most of Barrie’s characters,’’ and that there is. 
in his work “a failure to complete the objectification of 
feeling which is the condition of art.’’ The better known 
authors, who have themselves produced creative work of 
no little value,seem to be overcome by the unfortunate atmo- 
sphere of the book. I have never read worse criticism by 
a poet of a poet than Mr. Graves’s lamentable essay on Mr. 
Kipling: its accuracy and elevation can be gauged not 
inadequately by the fact that Mr. Graves credits Mr. Kipling 
with the authorship of ‘‘ Land of Hope and Glory.” It is. 
really an unpardonable piece of carelessness that a man should 
base severe criticism of the imperialism of the author of the- 
“ Recessional’’ on so elementary a howler. It also makes. 
one aware that Mr. Graves, and the same is true of most of 
the essayists, has very little esthetic taste. No one familiar 
with Mr. Kipling’s poetry, and sensitive to its peculiar 
faults and virtues, could have made that mistake. Mr. A.C. 
Benson’s entire poetical language is completely remote from 
Mr. Kipling’s. No other essay contains quite so gross an 
error as this ; but Mr. Bernard Shaw has really done nothing 
to deserve the essentially shallow and frivolous estimate of 
his genius which Mr. W. J. Turner gives us. Mr. Shaw isa 
great comic dramatist : nothing in Mr. Turner’s work would 
make one suspect him of being at all sensitive to the spirit- 
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of comedy—but why then choose to write about Mr. Shaw ? 
Mr. John Holms, a name new to me, has some good things 
to say in his paper on Mr. Wells ;_ and his essay deserves to be 
placed with the three I have already mentioned, as showing 
some critical effort and a desire to be occasionally con- 
structive in his ideas. He too, however, suffers from the 
common fault of ascribing too much value to his own 
prejudice. For instance, he cannot ask us to accept this 
statement as an axiom—Mr. Wells’s “ preference for de- 
scribing what he would like to see is incompatible with the 
novelist’s function of communicating the reality he sees.”’ 
There are two fallacies here. Who decided, and when, that 
a novelist cannot have as his function the desire to describe 
what he would like to see ?. And why should not the liking, 
if it be shared (as it surely is by many people) be part of the 
reality he sees ? This habit of making general statements 
of little validity and meaning is shared by most of these 
critics. For instance, Mr. Bertram Higgins says ponti- 
fically of Mr. Masefield’s ‘‘ The Everlasting Mercy ”’ : 

‘“The question of greatness need not be raised. Taken as a 
whole, it is impossible to call ‘ The Everlasting Mercy’ even a 
true poem, for the reason, referable to the popular verse of the 
past hundred years, that it aims to have an emotional effect 
disproportionate to the poetic means that are employed.” 

What a referable reason is I have no idea; and the rest 
of the sentence, if it has any meaning, is not an attack on the 
truth of the poem, but on the poet’s means of conveying 
truth—a very different thing. Milton could be condemned 
* (and perhaps is by Mr. Higgins) under this formula. 

Remain the papers by Mr. Muir, Mr. McGreevy and Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence. Mr. Muir is a rather pedestrian critic, a 
trifle overcome by his own solemnity ; but he does add to 
our appreciation of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s fiction—though 
as was to be expected he underestimates the lighter work 
which is the most likely to survive. It is typical of the 
solemn school, to which nearly all these authors belong, that 
Mr. Muir should pick out “‘ The Old Wives’ Tale”’ as “ the 
only one of his novels which may be read by future genera- 
tions.’’ In that book Mr. Bennett followed Gissing, or applied 
to that author’s material the formula of French nationalism : 
I cannot help thinking that future generations will prefer 
the originals. Mr. McGreevy’s paper is a welcome relief. He 
is not, I think, just to Mr. Moore. He does not appreciate 
properly the enormous difference that Mr. Moore made, 
both by his creative and critical work, to the whole 
Victorian and Edwardian outlook on art. No one man has 
done more to insist, and convince others that he was right 
in insisting, that the arts were at least as serious a matter 
as business, social life or fox-hunting. And he did it 
lightly. Again, whatever Mr. Moore’s faults, and they are 
many, he has a proper contempt for insularity in art, and 
has himself most exceptionally evidenced it. Mr. Lawrence’s 
attack on Mr. Galsworthy is a more serious affair. It is 
bitter, it is written in Mr. Lawrence’s most annoying style, 
but it does, I feel, in its criticism of Mr. Galsworthy’s creed 
of Beauty, contain some very shrewd hitting. It is rather 
a surprise to find Mr. Lawrence protesting so vigorously 
against passion; but here too he has hit one weakness of 
the Galsworthy philosophy. That author too often con- 
fuses Beauty with some of its manifestations and these too 
often the weakest. I wish Mr. Lawrence had paid more 
attention to ‘‘ The Patrician,” one of the novels unduly 
neglected, and free from many of the faults he condemns : 
and the essay is of course grievously incomplete in that it 
ignores the plays. It is however the only paper in this book 
which has a positive value. Whether you agree with it or 
not, it is at least a vital statement of belief and prejudice 
by a man whose opinions, even if we only knew this essay, 
are obviously not to be ignored. 

R. ROBERTS. 


MEGGIE ALBANESI.* 


The death in her twenty-fifth year of Meggie Albanesi, 
in 1923, was one of the greatest losses which the modern 
English stage has suffered. Some critics, in the first 


* “ Meggie Albanesi.”” By Her Mother. 10s.6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


shock of that sudden tragedy, went so far as to claim for the 
young actress an actual place with the immortals. But 
that, as Madame Albanesi recognises in this tender and 
touching record of her daughter’s brief career, was a viola- 
tion of all sense of proportion. It is enough surely that 
her critics and fellow-artists all agree in the opinion that, 
had she lived, Meggie would probably have been the 
greatest tragedian of her generation. Mr. John Gals- 
worthy in his foreword praises her ‘‘ good and clean ”’ 
technique, her exceptionally strong individuality, her real 
devotion to her art, and the ‘‘ brain which she did not 
hesitate to use.’”’ But he puts his finger upon the real 
secret of her genius when he emphasises her ‘‘ various and 
unique faculty of emotional truth.’’ She never fumbled, 
blurred or falsified an emotional effect. ‘‘ She struck 
instantaneously, and as it were from her heart, the right 
note of feeling. Those who have had much to do with 
play production will understand how excessively rare such 
a quality is.”’ 

This poignant memoir, which Madame Albanesi has 
written after much hesitation as some salve for her grief, 
is partly a storehouse of intimate personal memoirs and 
partly a collection of press cuttings and tributes from 
friends. These latter are patently sincere and are 
unanimous in their appreciation not only of the actress but 
the woman in Meggie. But interesting as these outside 
judgments and recollections are, we would gladly have 
sacrificed some of them for more of Madame Albanesi’s own 
loving but singularly frank revelations. There is an 
idyllic touch about her memories of Meggie’s childhood, 
when as a small girl in the country her daughter was 
distinguishable from other tiny youngsters only by her 
remarkable courage and will. These qualities characterised 
Meggie to the end, and they contributed largely not only 
to her success, but alas, to her undoing! It is clear 
that while the artist in Madame Albanesi rejoices in the 
contemplation of Meggie’s brilliant six years upon the 
stage—during which she figured prominently in ‘‘ The Skin 
Game,” ‘“‘ A Bill of Divorcement,’’ ‘‘ East of Suez’”’ and 
“ The Lilies of the Field,” among other plays—the mother 
in her lingers most affectionately in memory over her 
daughter’s earlier days. For when success came to Meggie 
—who not unnaturally, as the child of Cav. Carlo Albanesi, 
had sought achievement in music before finding her true 
vocation in the theatre—maternal pride was never un- 
marred by maternal anxiety. Meggie had a vein of fine 
simplicity. But she was also passionate and wayward, 
and her exceptional courage rebelled against counsels of 
prudence and safety. Her spirit was too strong: for the 
frail body, and it was against almost unbelievable physical 
odds that she won some of her greatest triumphs : 

‘* Meggie was, however, a very difficult young person to advise 
or help where her health was concerned. After all, she was little 
more than a child and, playing eight times a week a highly 
emotional and morbid part, she herself has said to me, by way 
of excusing and explaining her actions, that she really felt that if 
she did not go out after the performance at night, and dance, 
and mix with young and jolly people, she would have developed 
a form of melancholia. Consequently she had many late nights, 
and néver had the proper amount of rest, and never was fed in 
the way she should have been fed, because she had some extra- 
ordinary idea that she would grow fat if she ate properly. She 
smoked too much and lived altogether on her nerves.” 

It is with such candour that Madame Albanesi writes. 
She is equally frank about those “‘ moods of unrest ’’ that 
brought temporary estrangement between daughter and 
mother. It is good to know however that there was 
complete reconciliation ; and there were growing signs of 
caution and responsibility in Meggie towards the end. But 
an extended American tour, following upon heavy engage- 
ments and illness, brought on peritonitis, from which only 
a passing recovery was made. 

This book may be regarded in two ways. As the 
biography of a brilliant young actress it is full of pro- 
fessional interest. But to many readers it will prove more 
impressive as the study of a complex and winsome per- 
sonality and as an uncommonly intimate revelation of a 
mother’s love. 

GILBERT THOMAS. 
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THE BOOK OF 


CATHERINE WELLS 


With a Preface by her Husband 
H. G. WELLS 


“Mr. H. G. Wells presents the stories 
and poems written by his wife, but never 
published [in collected form] while she 
lived. In his preface—he can never have 
written anything more sincerely felt, more 
plainly beautiful—he explains how some 
reticent, secret part of her nature came 
to write them. They have a rare sweet 
quality. It is a touching memorial.” 
Preliminary notice in The Observer 


ALL ALONE: 


THE LIFE AND PRIVATE ~ 
HISTORY OF ‘EMILY BRONTE 


By Romer Wilson 


Emily Bronté is doubly fortunate in her 
latest biographer, for Miss Romer Wilson 
is not only a most winning writer, 
but she has made use of much hitherto 
unpublished material for her book. It 
is both readable and delightful, for 
the author is clearly in love with her 
theme, and writes with great lucidity 
and charm. 


Illustrated. 75, 6d. net Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


THE PHOENIX LIBRARY 


Without question, Messrs. Cuatro & Winpvs, in issuing reprints of some 

of the most important authors of the day at a uniform price of 3s. 6d. 

or 5s. net per volume, have rendered a real service to those who wish to buy 

books, and to buy the best. Of the books as a whole the OBSERVER says: 

‘“*An extremely attractive set, both in content and in presentation ; print 
clear and large, handy size, stout and elegant binding.” 


VOLUMES NOW READY :— 
Lytton Strachey : QUEEN VICTORIA. EMINENT VICTORIANS. BOOKS AND CHARACTERS 


Aldous Huxley: aNnTIC HAY. ALONG THE ROAD, CROME YELLOW. THOSE BARREN LEAVES 
Arnold Bennett: TALES OF THE FIVE TOWNS 

C. E. Montague: FIERY PARTICLES. DISENCHANTMENT 

David Garnett: LADY INTO FOX and A MAN IN THE ZOO (one volume) 


Hilaire Belloc: THE MERCY OF ALLAH. 


Roger Fry: VISION AND DESIGN. 
y 


A. A. Milne: First PLAYS 
Clive Bell: ART 


OTHERS IN PREPARATION 
‘Works of such rare artistry that one feels almost annoyed that they can 
be had for so cheap a price.””—TIMES OF INDIA 


THE ENGLISH MISS 
By R. H. Mottram 


A new novel by the author of THE 
SPANISH FARM TRILOGY and OUR MR. 
DORMER is an event of consequence in 
the world of letters, for Mr. Mottram is 
quickly taking his place in the forefront 
of living novelists. To his former suc- 
cesses he adds a new triumph here, in 
the picture of that immensely English 
young woman, Marny Childers, the 
heroine of his new story. 


7s. 6d. net 


NEAPOLITAN ICE 


By Renée Haynes 


Among novels, easily the most successful 
book published last spring was Dusty 
Answer, which was a vivid story of 
modern youth and of Cambridge. In 
Neapolitan Ice Miss Haynes has done for 
Oxford—and for Bohemia—what Miss 
Lehmann did for Cambridge; she has 
presented a picture, sincere, humorous 
and, above all, representative, which will 
assuredly take its place as a notable book. 
7s. 6d. net 
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KEEPING UP APPEARANCES.* 


We all try to do it; even the most careless of us, those 
most heedless of the impression we make on our fellows, 
scarcely avoid the risk of keeping up the appearance of our 
heedlessness. But Miss Macaulay’s Daisy Daphne Simp- 
son, who is also Marjorie Wynne, has a particularly hard 
job to keep up appearances. The poor girl’s virtues are 
almost as strong obstacles to the acquiring of sincerity as are 
her vices ;_ or rather her virtues as well as her vices are alike 
weaknesses. If she had been a stronger character or less 
affectionate she would have either broken with her old 
mother—Mrs. Arthur is one of Miss Macaulay’s best and 
most lifelike creations—or she would have forced the 
Folyots to recognise the Daisy in herself, and even been 
able to explain, without apology, the existence of Marjory 
Wynne who earns money by social paragraphs and dreadful 
little articles in the cheap illustrated papers. But Daisy 
Daphne is weak, scarcely articulate indeed ; and so she wob- 
bles helplessly, now lying to her relatives in East Sheen, and 
now to her friends in Kensington or Bloomsbury, and herself 
too perplexed to know when she is being true, or whether there 
is any truth for her. Miss Macaulay’s clear, distinct, finely 
drawn method perhaps over-emphasises the lines of de- 
marcation between Daphne and Daisy ; but the girl, in her 
esthetic and moral uncertainties, wandering between two 
worlds neither of which is ever completely born, in a haze 
of good intentions and feeble achievements, is a pathetically 
appealing character. Miss Macaulay’s genuine and deep- 
hearted sympathy is often ignored or unrecognised by those 
who fear her intellectual approach to emotional problems. 
She is here, to some of us, one of the most satisfactory of 
modern novelists, in her firm conviction that nothing needs 
firm, intellectual handling so much as that queer mess of 
superstition, allegory, sham science and herd-hysteria which 
so many people gravely call by such names as “ psycholo- 
gical problems.”’ Admirable as is the drawing of the Folyot 
household, with its passion for social work and science, its 
dislike of sloppiness, Miss Macaulay is perhaps even 
better in her account of the Arthurs in East Sheen. If she 
is a shade severe on Daphne Daisy, she is lucid and under- 
standing in her treatment of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur, of Ed. 
the star reporter, and eminently just in the brief sketches of 
Mr. Arthur’s eldest sister, Milly Barker, one of those won- 
derful women who believe that angelic fear of intrusion is a 
direct invitation to human intervention. Praise of this 
brilliant novel would not be complete without a word of 
admiration for the exceptionally subtle portrait of Carey 
Folyot, the child who, had only Daphne realised it, might 
have been her salvation. 


R. E, R. 


GEORGE ELIOT.+ 


Books in plenty have been written round the personality 
and work of George Eliot, but in the present instance, 
while Mr. Paterson does not claim to throw much, if any, 
new light on that strangely conflicting personality, his aim 
is to present her from a different angle. This he does by 
giving a concise résumé of her life, followed by a large 
number of letters which passed between George Eliot, 
George Henry Lewes and the boys. With a few exceptions 
these are now published for the first time. The picture of 
that lonely child, with her keen, alert mind, strangely 
aloof from her surroundings, drinking in knowledge from 
every possible source, with an insatiable thirst, yet with- 
out the balance of judgment or guidance of a friendly 
mentor, is a familiar one to most. 

Mr. Paterson passes delicately and sympathetically over 
the period in which her intensely reserved and sensitive 
nature was so steadily repressed. He reviews somewhat 
succinctly her entry into the world of letters and her 
distinguished friendships, including that with Herbert 


* “ Keeping Up Appearances.”’ By Rose Macaulay. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.) 
t ‘George Eliot’s Family Life and Letters.’’ By Arthur 


Paterson. 21s. (Selwyn & Blount.) 


Spencer. Fuller space however is given to the over- 
whelming circumstances which led, though not without 
years of dubitation, to the linking of her life with that 
of George Henry Lewes. There is no attempt at any 
criticism of her work or even at “ placing ’’ her in litera- 
ture; it is entirely the domestic side of her nature that 
emerges both from the résumé and from the letters which 
occupy rather more than half the book. Whether the 
latter sufficiently justify the book will be a matter of 
individual taste, for George Eliot cannot be called a distin- 
guished letter-writer. Still they do indicate the scope of 
the author’s ambition, and reveal her capable of a wealth 
of affection which she poured without stint on the family 
of her adoption. Homely missives, they tell of the most 
trivial doings, of health which was often none too good, 
visitors, sojournings, quaint, crisp criticisms of people and 
events, the steady progress of her own and Lewes’s indi- 
vidual labours, their successes and anxieties, and far above 
all their utter devotion to each other and to Lewes’s boys, 
whose letters in turn reflect the same warmth of affection, 
and tell of school happenings and later of their married 
lives. Disapproval of the criticism she received at the 
hands of incompetent critics darts out here and there, 
but her love for G. H. L., the splendid passion of her life, 
towers above everything else. Even after her marriage to 
Mr. Cross we find her writing to Charles from Grenoble : 
‘IT had but one regret in seeing the sublime beauty of the 
Grand Chatreuse. It was that the Pater (G. H. L.) had 
not seen it. I would still give up my own life willingly if 
he could have the happiness instead of me.” 

If one had judged from the letters only, without having 
met ‘‘ Mrs. Poyser,’’ one would have considered George 
Eliot decidedly lacking in humour, though a whimsical vein 
creeps in occasionally ; for instance: ‘‘ Your letter was a 
great delight to us, as usual; and the cheque too was 
welcome to people under hydropathic treatment, which 
appears to stimulate waste of coin as well as of tissue. 
Altogether we are figures in keeping with the landscape 
when it is well damped or packed under the early mist.” 
Though the letters are in no sense revealing in association 
with her work, one turns from a perusal of them with a keen 
sense of having come into intimate contact with the writers ; 
in no other way could the family ties have been so real- 
istically interpreted. A pleasing picture of George Eliot, 
also of ‘‘ The Heights, Witley,’’ in colour, and portraits of 
the various members of the family and facsimile letters are 
included. 


©. 


POSSIBLE WORLDS AND OTHER 
ESSAYS.* 


The author of ‘‘ Daedalus ”’ is still Daedalian in his 
cunning and his courage, and though he soars near the 
sun, the wax on his wings is in no danger of melting: he 
is as safe as Hinkler in his Avro. 

To-day the imaginative adventurers are not, as of old, 
the poets and artists, but the men of science; and in 
every chapter of his fascinating volume Mr. Haldane illus- 
trates the radiant yet rational audacity of the scientific 
imagination. 

It requires some audacity of imagination to prophesy 
that one day men will feast on wood-pulp and banquet on 
hay—to relate the embryo in the amniotic fluid with the 
fish in the salt Tethys sea—to predict the control of evolu- 
tion by ultra-violet rays focused on the genes of the ovum 
—even to foretell the price of fur from the spots of the 
sun. Mr. Haldane is rich in such imagination—some- 
times perhaps too rich. For when he asserts that one 
day we may foretell a baby’s character by a blood analysis, 
and imagines a report like this: ‘‘ He has got iso-agglutin B 
and tirosinaso inhibitor J from his father, and so it is 
twenty to one that he will get the main gene that deter- 
mined his father’s mathematical powers; but he’s got 


* “ Possible Worlds and Other Essays.” By J. B. S. Haldane. 
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GEOFFREY Spring List 
HOW A PLAY IS PRODUCED KAREL CAPEK nei 


The author of the famous “Letters from England” initiates his readers into the esoteric mysteries otf theatrical life. The 
quaint illustrations in the book are by JoserH Capek. 


TOMBSTONE WALTER NOBLE BURNS Ios. 6d. net 


The historian of “ Billy the Kid” (most picturesque of outlaws) here depicts the turbulent life in Tombstone, Arizona, 
during the great silver mining boom, and introduces such worthies as the deadly Earp brothers, “cold-eyed” Doc 
Holliday and queer little ‘‘ Johnny-behind-the-deuce.” 


THE RIVIERA COAST LESLIE RICHARDSON 16s. net 


The author of “Motor Cruising in France” describes further adventures of the Sylvabelle along the Céte d’Azur, 
with its picturesque ports and fishing villages. 


| CANNIBAL NIGHTS Captain RAABE 10s. 6d. net 


Captain Raabe was “shanghaied” in Sydney, N.S.W., in the early seventies, and was impressed into the crew of a 
4 South Sea trading bark, the Emma P. This gave him the unenviable opportunity of observing the Solomon Is'and 
cannibals and their strange orgies. 


NEW NOVELS 


THE .IINHERITANCE F. E. MILLS YOUNG 

THE MISTY PATHWAY FLORENCE RIDDELL | 
THE HULL OF COINS JESSIE DOUGLAS KERRUISH 

DUEL IN THE DARK MARGUERITE STEEN 


@, PLEASE SEND FOR MY NEW SPRING LIST WHICH IS JUS READY 


GEOFFREY BLES, 22 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
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HOW ENJOY 


GARDEN FLOWERS 


“ The latest title in Hodder’s ‘ People’s Library’ is HOW TO ENJOY GARDEN 
FLOWERS, by Marcus Woodward, a companion to his delightful ‘ How to Enjoy 
Wild Flowers.’ We are all flower-lovers nowadays, whether we possess gardens 
or not . . . Mr. Woodward has both a keen sense of beauty and a natural gift for 
expressing, in perfect language, of appreciations of nature’s loveliness.” 


WILD FLOWERS 


“Among modern writers on wild plant life in field and woodland Mr. Marcus 
Woodward must surely take rank with the best,” says the Daily Express. ‘“‘ His 
encyclopedic knowledge, his unerring sympathy with the varying moods of Nature, 
his gift of vivid descriptions, and his unfailing charm combine to lend a fascination 


to his pages which impels the reader to turn to them again and again for instruction 
and refreshment of soul.” 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 


“No more fascinating book on the pleasures of the country has appeared for a long 
time than Marcus Woodward's ‘ How to Enjoy the Countryside.’ Dwellers in town 
and country alike will thoroughly enjoy its vivid, picturesque descriptions, its sketches 
of bird and woodland life. Many unusual facts and odd bits of knowledge are 
enshrined in its pages.’’—Western Mail 


YOU WILL ENJOY 


these beautiful nature books by MARCUS WOODWARD. They are published in 
Hodder & Stoughton’s People’s Library at 2/6 net each. All bookshops stock them. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LTD., PUBLISHERS, LONDON 
RRR 
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Q4 from his mother, etc ’’—when he imagines such a 
report, we are inclined to remind him of the inscription on 
the Third Gate of Busyrane—‘‘ Be not overbold.”’ 

But Mr. Haldane has more than imagination; he has 
the scientist’s reverence for facts and the scientist’s devotion 
to the cause of truth. He points out for instance how, 
in order to establish a small fact in snails, 50,000 snails 
had to be bred; how tens of millions of fruit flies had to 
be bred to elucidate some problems of heredity ; how one 
man is at present engaged in measuring the feelers of 
2,000 beetles. He tells too how he himself and some 
other workers, in order to prove some facts about tetany, 
became “‘ their own rabbits ’”’ and risked health and even 
life. He describes how ‘“‘ Poor Goldman on one occasion 
after about half an hour uttered a shrill cry and went into 
general convulsions. Every muscle in his body was 
contracted; his limbs stretched out stiff and his back 
arched.”’ Talking of himself (after an experiment on him- 
self that led to the saving of the lives of many babies), he 
says: ‘‘ My blood lost about ten per cent. of its volume, 
my weight dropped seven pounds in three days, while my 
liver . . . refused to store sugar, which is one of its normal 
functions.” 

That is the spirit of science—a spirit where imagination 
is tempered with truth and humanised by love of humanity. 

The breadth of Mr. Haldane’s general as well as scientific 
culture is astonishing. Professionally a bio-chemist and a 
biologist, he yet has an intellectual horizon that includes 
sociology, philosophy and theology, and his essays range 
from ‘‘ On Being the Right Size ”’ to ‘‘ On Being One’s Own 
Rabbit ’’—from ‘‘ What Use is Astronomy” to “‘ Kant 
and Scientific Thought ’’—from ‘‘ The Duty of Doubt ”’ to 
““Science and Theology as Art Forms.’’ On whatever 
subject he writes he is always illuminating and provoca- 
tive, and even his essays ‘“‘ On Scales ’’ and ‘“‘ Some Dates ”’ 
are full of human interest. 

We must however qualify our praise by suggesting that 
the writing is not infrequently unworthy of the matter. 
Mr. Haldane is a clear and an acute thinker, but he 
occasionally permits himself rather muddled sentences. 
Two out of the first chapter will suffice to justify this 
criticism. 

On page 3 we read: “ Let us now take a second step 
in the opposite direction and try to construct a model 
such that in it the globe will be as much reduced as the 
earth had been in representing it as the globe.’ That is 
not a very lucid or well constructed sentence. And on 
page 5 we read: ‘‘ The astronomer switches over merrily 
enough from measuring stellar distances in kiloparsecs, 
which take light 3,000 years to travel, to determining its 
wave-length correct to the fraction of an Angstrom unit.” 
Surely the reference of “ its ’’ is very clumsy. 

But one can forgive a writer many careless sentences 
if he loads them with such interesting matter. 


RoNALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 


SECOND THOUGHTS IN ART. 


No branch of pictorial art affords so many opportunities 
for indulgence in those “‘ second thoughts ”’ which lead to 
revision as the craft of engraving. Collectors of etchings 
are always on the look out for the various “‘ states ” which 
indicate the changes made by the artist in his search for 
perfection. It is not uncommon to find six, eight or more 
states of some of Rembrandt’s etched portraits, while 
among living etchers Mr. Frederick Landseer Griggs, A.R.A., 
is indefatigable in revision, sixth and seventh states being 
fairly common among his most sought after architectural 
studies. 

But in addition to the changes made for artistic reasons, 
alterations are effected sometimes for political or commer- 
cial ends. Even in sculpture there has been a good deal 
of displacement of this description, and Rome is full of 
statues in which the original heads of Roman emperors 
have been knocked off and heads of St. Peter or other 
saints added to take their place.. 


But it is much easier to alter an engraving than a statue. 
In the seventeenth century copperplates were very expen- 
sive, and the demand for topical engravings—which then 
took the place of the pictorial press of to-day—might 
last only for a few months or even weeks. Engravers and 
publishers put their heads together in order to adapt old 
plates to new needs. Obviously it was less expensive and 
quicker to burnish out the head from an old plate and 
substitute another head than to engrave an entirely new 
plate, and great ingenuity was shown in many of these 
adaptations. 

This practice, as we might expect, had a great vogue in 
the Restoration period when the volte-face was as desirable 
in art as it was almost necessary to life. Thus for example 
P. Stent’s too premature engraved portrait of the second 
Protector ‘‘ Richard Cromwell’’ was deftly turned into 
a portrait of “Charles II,” while some years later 
W. Faithorne’s engraving of ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell ’’ was turned 
into a portrait of ‘‘ William III.’ A still earlier and most 
amusing metamorphosis was Burghers’ plate of “‘ James I” 
which was changed first into ‘‘ The Elector Palatine’ and 
secondly into ‘‘ Cromwell.’’ Similarly, after the Revolution 
of 1688, Schenk’s engraving of ‘‘ James II’ was opportunely 
converted into a portrait of ‘‘ William III.” 

The late George Somes Layard made a special study 
of these altered engraved portraits and assisted the Mar- 
quess of Sligo to form his unique collection of nearly 
sixty sets of these portraits. It is from the notes made 
by Mr. Layard that Mr. H. M. Latham has compiled his 
most interesting and informative Catalogue*, and where 
Mr. Layard had not completed his investigations, Mr. 
Latham -has added the results of further research, thus 
making the catalogue as complete as possible. 

Mr. Layard wisely advised the Marquess of ‘ligo to 
limit his collection to plates either engraved by a British 
artist or representing in one state persons of British birth 
or connected with the British Royal Family. Accordingly 
this Catalogue contains in all 118 plates, in mezzotint, 
line or stipple, in which the figure or some part of the 
pictorial surface has been altered in a later state to repre- 
sent a different person. Here then, in a series of excellent 
reproductions, we may study pairs of prints shown side by 
side on the same page and note for example how the boyish 
features of the young ‘‘ Charles Prince of Wales,’’ engraved 
by W. Faithorne, have been changed into the stern coun- 
tenance of ‘‘ Major-General Lambert.”’ 

The earliest plate described is a line portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth enthroned which was subsequently altered to 
James I; the latest is a mezzotint of Queen Victoria 
riding in Windsor Park, in the first state with Lord Mel- 
bourne, and in the second with the Prince Consort. 

Fascinating alike in its technical and historic interest, 
this Catalogue contains descriptions of many states not 
hitherto recorded by Chaloner Smith or other writers, and 
is likely to remain for many years the standard authority 
on the subject. 

Frank RUTTER. 


FOUR WOMEN NOVELISTS. 


Marriage has become really popular as a theme for the 
novelist. It is treated in every manner and from every 
point of view ; it engages the attention of scticus novelists, 
such as Mrs. Woolf, and of novelists, such as Miss Dell, 
who are perhaps—in achievement at least—not quite so 
serious. Miss Phillpotts with ‘‘ A Marriage ’ goes straight 
for the subject. Her narrative—a peculiarly bare and 
simple narrative, without literary padding—is given in 


* “Catalogue Raisonné of Engraved British Portraits from 
Altered Plates.” From the notes of George Somes Layard. 
Arranged by H. M. Latham. With an In.roduction by the 
Marquess of Sligo. {2 2s. (Philip Allan ) 


t “A Marriage.” By Adelaide Eden Phillpotts. 7s. 6d. 
(Thornton Butterworth.)—‘‘ Gay’s.”” By Ruth Brockington. 
7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.)—‘‘ The Chimera.” By Lady 
Benson. 7s. 6d. (Thornton Bu t>rworth.)—‘‘ The Danger 
Line.’”’ By Joan Sutherland. 3s. 64. (Cassells.) 
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the words of Janet Finlay, who marries a man twenty 
years older than herself. Janet Finlay is the daughter of 
a clerk from Putney ; Matthew Hammond is a university 
lecturer who becomes a brilliant dramatist. We have, 
then, the union of inexperience and experience, of naiveté 
and a profound intellect. But Janet adores her husband 
—who is, for that matter, a very gentle, lovable person— 
and the marriage is happy. Miss Phillpotts is undeniably 
successful in conveying through the lips of his wife the 
uneventful saga of the partnership; there is a quality of 
even, natural emotion about her story which reproduces 
the atmosphere of such a relationship as a more pre- 
tentious description could never have reproduced it. And 
yet in the very success of her method lies what, looking 
at the book as a whole, one must consider a fault. To 
view the marriage through the eyes of the devoted wife, 
with her obvious, direct experiences, her artless expressions 
of joy and sorrow, may be an experiment with an incontro- 
vertible truth as its result ; and yet the very fact of being 
lodged, as it were, within the mind of just such a simple, 
affectionate woman robs the spectacle of its more complex 
effects. In other words, Janet Finlay may be rather a 
dear, but at the same time she is. a trifle dull, and her 
narrative consequently is a trifle dull too. All the same 
the method was worth trying; and Miss Phillpotts’s 
manner is consistent and often effective. 

Miss Brockington, too, is concerned in a way with 
marriage—or rather with the after-effects of one of those 
marriages which began in a blaze of tenderness and confi- 
dence, only to be extinguished in the deluge of the War. 
From the ashes of such a union Jocelyn Rendal is just 
beginning to stir as the book opens. It is when she comes 
to Gay’s that she is first recalled to the England she has 
forgotten. Gay’s is a country house in which its owner, 
John Gay, has set up a’small boys’ school—a house which 
with its ivied front, its summer scents of heliotrope and 
mown grass, preserves within its hedges the essential heart 
of England. And here Jocelyn, with affection and friend- 
ship all about her—the affection of John Gay, who indeed 
loves her; the affection of George Oliver, himself left 
derelict by the War; the affection of that bright-haired 
giant, David Grant, who has never known what it is to 
die to the world—here she gradually comes to understand 
what her lover meant when, going to his death, he stead- 
fastly affirmed the sacrifice to be worth while. She can 
never come back wholly to life; but she has achieved a 
faith which gives her peace and happiness. Miss Brocking- 
ton at times lays herself open to the charge of trimming 
her cha-acters to fit her circumstances ; I am not altogether 
convinced, for example, of the reality of David and his 
religion. But her narrative has sincerity and feeling ; 
and she can and does write harmoniously and with a 
certain graceful fluency. 

Lady Benson, who has for so long graced the stage, 
now turns to the exercise of fiction. ‘‘ The Chimera” is 
the story of a girl whose mother intercepts her letters and 
who, believing her lover to be fickle, marries an artist. 
Ralph Stafford pats her on the shoulder, calls her ‘“‘ my 
dear,’’ informs her that ‘‘a woman is for the home,”’ and 
cultivates a reputation for saintliness; it is, not un- 
naturally, something of a shock to Sheila Stafford when 
she discovers him to be keeping a particularly luxuriant 
mistress. The affair is patched up at the end of what is 
not, I fear, a very individual novel, though technically 
there is much to be said for it. 

Miss Sutherland has written another of her racy little 
stories about love locked out. Peter Fenwick, on meeting 
the enchanting Alma Warren, decides to take up the réle 
of reformed rake in earnest. Unfortunately Winifred 
Harcourt chooses just that moment to compromise the 
unwary Peter; and of course Peter, who belongs to the 
class of well-groomed English gentlemen so popular in 
fiction, cannot be expected to expose even an unscrupulous 
woman. However, after an interlude in Mexico, where he 
has the good fortune to soothe the last moments of Alma’s 
brother, unexpected evidence clears Peter’s name, and the 
rake’s reformation is completed. Ditys PowELL. 
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THREE JOURNEYS 
by VISCOUNTESS CAVE 


“* Her delicious diary,” as the Sunday Times terms it, 
gives an intimate account of the late Lord Cave's adminis- 
trative work in South Africa. 


Illustrated 15s. net 


FICTION 7s. 6d. net 


A MARRIAGE 


by ADELAIDE EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
Author of “ Lodgers in London,” etc. 


The love story of a great dramatist. This young 
author adds materially to her reputation with a sincere 
and convincing novel. 


THE CHIMERA 
by LADY BENSON 


A first novel by the wife of the famous Shakespearean 
actor. The story deals with a beautiful girl who 
married an artist whose purity was hypocrisy. 


SAFFRONED BRIDESAILS 


by ELLINGTON GRAY 


The philanderings of a young man with four women, 
all of different types, the last of whom was his wife 
afterwards. 


THE MARK OF 
THE BAT 


by GERTRUDE DUNN 


** A most satisfying specimen of the full-length curdler.” 
Morning Post 


THE PAGAN LOVER 
by MARY BLAKER 


“* She has a gift for irony; her theme is anything but 
novel and yet she manages to give it many surprising 
turns, not merely humorous and romantic, but in the 


vein of high tragedy.” —T.P.’s Weekly 


THE PLOUGH 


by NAOMI JACOB 
Second Impression. 


CONGAI 


by HARRY HERVEY 


Bedford Street, W.C. 
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THE CELTIC BORDERLAND.* 


F I had forgotten that Nathaniel Hawthorne lived for a 
while at Rock Ferry, near Birkenhead, until ‘‘ The Celtic 
Borderland ’’ reminded me. Scattered along the English 
and Welsh border from the Wye to the Dee are literary 
associations with Scott, Wordsworth, Borrow, Henry 
Vaughan, Darwin, Langland—who had his vision of 
Piers Plowman on the Malvern Hills—Pope, Landor, Mary 
Cholmondeley, Edna Lyell, Mrs. Henry Wood, and many 
another. Mr. Snell touches on these, generally very 
slightly, for great events of history and historical personages, 
wars, the records of great families and legendary lore crowd 
his pages, which are alive with colour and movement. 
His stories of the siege of Gloucester; of the long im- 
prisonment of Henry Marten, the regicide, in Chepstow 
Castle ; of Pope’s Man of Ross; his varied chronicles of 
the towns of Hereford, Llangollen, Chester, Shrewsbury, 
and of other towns and villages along a borderland that 
seems to have seen as much fighting in its time as ever 
harassed and glorified the Scottish border, are told vividly, 
picturesquely and with a sure sense of narrative and 
descriptive values. One is left with a feeling that nothing 
in the way of a holiday could be much more enjoyable 
that a pilgrimage through this beautiful, storied stretch of 
country with Mr. Snell for a guide. The book is illus- 
trated with a good map, numerous small sketches and with 
twenty full-page drawings by Mr. Frederick Adcock, who 
has illustrated two or three other of these volumes in 
Mr. Robert Scott’s admirable ‘‘ English Country-side ” 
series. His work in ‘‘ The Celtic Borderland” is par- 
ticularly charming ; the delicacy and wonderfully minute 
finish of the foliage in such a drawing as ‘“‘ The Wrekin,” 
or in the garden of Powis Castle, his cloud effects and effects 

* “The Celtic Borderland.” By F. J. Snell. Illustrated 


with sketches, photographs and a map, and with 20 drawings 
by Frederick Adcock. 7s. 6d. (Robert Scott). 


From “The Celtic Borderland,” by F. J. Snell (Robert Scott). 


of light and shadow in water are extraordinarily fine, as 
in general are his views of town and country houses and 
scenery and, particularly, such intricate beauty of decorative 
design as that on “‘ The Feathers,’’ Ludlow. 


BOOKS FOR BOOKMEN.* 


Everybody, at least everybody who reads THE Bookman, 
knows that dreadful man ‘“ The Darkter.”” But in case 
we do not, the publisher’s “ blurb’”’ reminds us of his 
being the person ‘‘ whose princely bids and sweeping 
purchases annually strike terror into the hearts of aspiring 
book buyers at London auctions. Every summer Dr. 
Rosenbach, who was literally born and bred among 
. .” 

Is not the Observer, or some such paper, assembling an 
anthology of these “‘literallys”’ ? But if this one, which 
conjures up for us the vision of a rather uncomfortable 
infancy, should not withstand the test of exact historical 
examination, it is not too unreasonably far off the mark, 
for Dr. Rosenbach himself admits that ‘ bibliomania ’”’ 
entered his bones at the age of nine, when his childish 
mind sought, spellbound, to orient itself in the haunting 
atmosphere of his uncle Moses Polock’s bookshop in Old 
Philadelphia, a business suitably acquired in an almost 
magical manner and later established on the prosaic but 
solid foundations provided by an early nineteenth century 
best-seller, nothing less then Lindley Murray’s Grammer. 

At eleven years old the “‘ infant bibliophile ’: whose self- 
reliant contenance fronts page 1o of ‘‘ Books and Bidders,” 
and which no camouflage of Eton collar or bear’s-greased 
centre parting can disguise from us as that of a ‘“‘ go-getter ”” 
in embryo, pulled off his first auction-room coup, contriving 
the knocking down to his tender self of an illustrated 
“ Reynard the Fox” at twenty-four dollars. His existing 
assets were less than half this sum, but a businesslike 
compounding with the auctioneer of an instalment arrange- 
ment regarding the balance put that all right. At eighteen 
this humdrum transaction and others that succeeded it 
were put for ever in the shade, the authentic Rosenbach 
note, so often to resound around the globe, being struck 
publicly for the first time. Under the noses of all the 
greybeards in the American trade this stripling spotted, 
bid warily for, and had knocked down to him for less than 
four dollars, a unique treasure, the first edition of Samuel 
Johnson’s long known but long lost “ Prologue,’’ recited 
by David Garrick at the opening of Drury Lane Theatre 
in 1747. 

“I sat as one in a trance. The news soon spread among 
the experts of the exceptional find I had made, and I had many 
offers for it. Several years later, during my post-graduate 
course at college, when I needed money very badly, a noted 
collector dandled a cheque for 5,000 dollars before my eyes. 


It was a difficult moment for me, but I refused the offer. In 
my private library I retain this treasured volume.” 


That last admission throws a pleasing sidelight upon the 
character of this swashbuckler of the sale-rooms. Dozens 
of the confidences and asides with which these engaging 
reminiscences are scattered establish the fact of our Book- 
worm’s Hammer being a real bookworm himself. When 
you find him, with a front of brass, out-calling bids of 
£20,000 for a Gutenberg Bible, you never know but what 
he may be buying it, not for any millionaire pork-packer 
client, but just for himself. What a day it will for that 
later generation of bibliophiles which sees the Rosenbach 
private library (of which the owner shows us only a 
tantalising glimpse or two) go itself under the hammer ! 
Of course it may never come. His Alma Mater, or some 
other great university library of the West, may find itself 
one day enriched beyond the dreams of avarice. That 
would be a good gesture, and in the right Rosenbachian 
tradition. 

Space allows few of the freedoms in quotation that any 

* “ Books and Bidders.” By A. S. W. Rosenbach. Illus- 
trated. 21s. 
Book.” By Gilbert Fabes. 


(Allen & Unwin.)—‘‘ The Autobiography of a 
(Foyles.) 


7s. 6d. 
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book-lover could take for himself in half an hour’s browsing 
among these lively and fascinating pages. The wideness 
of their author’s interests is amazing. It is not only 
books gua books he deals and dabbles in, but manuscripts, 
letters, autographs, veritable “‘ scraps of paper’ that 
may be for all that corner-stones of history, especially of 
course American history, and worth perhaps on that 
account a thousand times their weight in gold. I like his 
fondness for, in particular, American children’s books 
throughout their amusing evolution, on which he is a 
mine of information, and recalls for me, incidentally, the 
American publisher I worked with once who mystified 
me for weeks with allusions to his apparently vast stocks 
of Juvenals.”’ 

I like too Dr. Rosenbach’s generosity in illustrating, 
almost Grangerising, his text with out-of-the-way and 
entertaining plates, ranging in subject from facsimiles of 
historic MSS. and title pages of incunabule to portraits 
of interesting young contemporaries, Mr. Christopher 
Morley among them, who, by way of a real auction-room 
impromptu, wrote this sonnet on a memorable occasion. . 


IN AN AUCTION-ROOM. 


Letter of John Keats to Fanny Brawne, Anderson Galleries, 
March 15th, 1920. 
To Dr. A. S. W. RosENBACH 


“* How about this lot ?’’ said the auctioneer ; 

“* One hundred, may I say, just for a start ?”’ 

Between the plum-red curtains, drawn apart, 

A written sheet was held. . . . And, strange to hear— 
(Dealer, would I were steadfast as thou art), 

The cold quick bids. (Against you in the rear !) 

The crimson salon, in a glow more clear, 

Burned bloodlike purple as the poet’s heart. 


Song that outgrew the singer! Bitter Love 
That broke the proud hot heart it held in thrall, 
Poor script, where still those tragic passions move— 
Eight hundred bid: fair warning : the last call : 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Sold for eight hundred dollars.—Dr. R. ! 


Autobiography of a Book ”’ is a rather lusciously 
elaborated fantasia in which the author’s desire appears to 
be to inculcate in his readers a connoisseur instinct. The 
work is informed with a real love of books, an acquaintance 
with technicalities and the general jargon of bibliophiles, 
and some knowledge of auction-room values new and old, 
and in its attractive format is moderately priced. 

ASHLEY GIBSON. 


“THE NIGHT OF TIME.”* 


“The night of time,”’ said Sir Thomas Browne, “ far 
surpasseth the day.’’ With the two books before us we 
take a plunge back into the long prehistoric darkness 
before the dawn of recorded history. Let the funda- 
mentalists protest as they may, evidence of the extreme 
antiquity of man steadily accumulates. Some day, no 
doubt, scientists will come to general agreement as to the 
age of humanity. Meanwhile, as Mr. Donald Mackenzie 
tells us, a sufficiently adequate idea of the comparative 
lengths of the prehistoric and historic periods may be 
obtained by an illustration afforded by the clock. ‘‘ Be- 
ginning at 12 we move the minute hand round the face 
to 12.55 to indicate the duration of the prehistoric period. 
The remaining five minutes to 1 o'clock represent the 
historic period from the time of the earliest records in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia till the present day.’’ In succinct, 
popular style, Mr. Mackenzie summarises the most authori- 
tative knowledge available about “the night of time.” 
His book covers a wider field than Mr. Moir’s, but is not 
comparable with it in importance. Mr. Moir is one of our 
greatest living anthropologists and archzologists, while 
Mr. Mackenzie is an interpreter in ‘‘ outline ’’’ for the man 
in the street. But Mr. Mackenzie does excellently well 
what he sets out to do, and readers wishing to begin the 

* “The Antiquity of Man in East Anglia.” By J. Reid 
Moir. 15s. (Cambridge University Press.)—‘‘ Footprints of 
Early Man.” By Donald A. Mackenzie. 5s. (Blackie.) 


Minstrel Memories 


By Harry REYNOLDS. Royal 8vo. With 64 
plates. 12s. 6d. net 


The complete story of ‘ burnt cork”’ minstrelsy in 
Great Britain from 1836 to 1927. 


The Terror of the Moor 


By May Wywne. 7s. 6d. net 


The author of ‘‘ Henry of Navarre’’ in her happiest 
and most popular vein. 


Forty Years On 


By JAMES OWEN. 7s. 6d. net 
“There is something about the whole ludicrous 
business which is rather attractive.’’—Sunday Times 


“There is a good idea behind this novel . . . worth 
reading, and out of the ordinary.’’—Publishers’ Circular 


A Peerage in Peril 


By REGINALD E. Satwey, Author of “A 
Finger of Scorn,” etc. 7s. 6d. net 


A story of the mid-Victorian era. The fashion to 
scoff at that period is slowly dying, and we are gradually | 
learning its worth. 


Bliss at Evening 


By Ropert HARTLEY. 7s. 6d. net 


This novel is an extraordinarily human document. © 
It deals with the Lancashire cotton district, and 
depicts the conflict between the claims of manifest 
duty and the lures of mean vices. That conflict is 
keen, bitter and almost decisive. 


The Keys of Heaven 


By J. W. Broapwoop, Author of “ Pawning 
To-morrow.” 7s. 6d. net 


“It is well written and the theme is one which will 
appeal to all who enjoy a novel full of strongly drawn 
situations. The story centres round a young Italian, 
Sandro, who makes a vow that the redemption of his 
ancestral home shall be his life’s work.” 

Devon and Exeter Gazette 


Charred Wood 


By Atec STanssury, Author of “ Search- 
light,” etc. 7s. 6d. net 


**Alec Stansbury tells a most likeable story and 
writes of people who are actually worth reading about. 
Written round an adequate plot, and told in a manner 
that holds one’s interest, ‘Charred Wood’ is a good 
psychological study.’’—Dundee Courier 


ALSTON RIVERS LTD. 
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study of ancient man will find him at once a lucid and 
interesting guide. 

Mr. Moir too can write picturesquely. He has an eye 
for beauty as well as for facts, and his descriptions of the 
scenery of the neighbourhoods in which his researches have 
been carried out—especially of that wonderful north Norfolk 
coast which is the geologist’s El Dorado—will delight all 
lovers of East Anglia, who rightly resent the common 
assumption that this region of England is tame and 
monotonous. But whether its natural charm be appre- 
ciated or not, none can dispute the fact that no part of 
the world is richer in the remains of our remote ancestors 
than are Norfolk and Suffolk. Mr. Moir here presents a 
full account of these remains, ‘‘ which, in many cases, are 
of such a nature as to have implications extending far 
beyond the relatively small area in which they have been 
discovered.”’ He is particularly concerned with the evi- 
dence of humanly flaked flints and of skulls and skeletons 
that are traced back to the earliest, or Eolithic, period 
of the Stone Age; and from that evidence he pieces to- 
gether a vivid picture of what life was probably like in 
the East Anglia of five hundred thousand years ago, when 
the climate was very warm and the country was one wide 
plain covered by scrub and jungle, and when the primitive 
human hunters had to deal with herds of huge elephant-like 
mastodons and other strange animals that disported them- 
selves upon that ancient land surface. 

Later chapters deal with the Great Ice Age and with 
the Paleolithic, Neolithic and Bronze Ages in East Anglia. 
Throughout the book there is much that is interesting and 
entertaining for the lay reader. Yet it is essentially to the 
serious student that Mr. Moir addresses himself, and it is 
his facts rather than his fancies (however convincing these 
may often be) that give his work its special distinction. 
Where the evidence of his “‘ finds’ is open to question, as 
in the case of certain flints which may have been “ flaked ”’ 
by nature and not by man, he admits the uncertainty. 
But when all doubtful data is eliminated there remains 
in Mr. Moir’s volume a mass of valuable new testimony 
to the fact that the history of our species goes back into 
a very remote past. And as, so far as we can see, there 
extends before the world an equally remote future, the 
study of prehistoric archeology is destructive, says Mr. 
Moir, of the idea that ‘‘ We are the people, and wisdom 
will die with us.’ Though advance has followed a zigzag 
course, ‘‘ from his earliest days man has progressed, and, 
there is every reason to believe, will continue to do so in 
the future.’”’ We have emerged from “ the night of time ”’ ; 
and before us lies the day. 


GILBERT THOMAS, 


AN EMPEROR OF ALL MEN.* 


It is a curious fact that one of the world’s great captains 
should, until quite recently, have had such a bad “ press,” 
that even to-day there is no uniformity of spelling in his 
mame. Jenghiz Khan is perhaps the most familiar form, 
but for the first portion Genghis, Jenghis, Cingis, and even 
Tchinguiz and Tschingiz are common variations. Seven 
hundred years ago he almost conquered the earth. He 
made himself master of half the known world and inspired 
mankind with a fear that lasted for generations. He 
gained for himself the titles of Mighty Manslayer, Scourge 
of-God, Perfect Warrior, and Master of Thrones and 
Crowns. Nevertheless to-day he is to many but a name, 
and less in importance than his grandson, Kublai Khan, 
of pleasure domes and Xanadu. Things however have 
improved. In her romance, ‘‘ A Servant of the Mightiest,”’ 
Mrs. Alfred Wingate, although not mincing matters about 
Mongol atrocities, paints her hero as a yellow Charlemagne. 
In his ‘‘ Great Captains Unveiled ’’ Captain Liddell Hart 
recently gave us an interesting military appreciation of 
Jenghiz Khan. And now Mr. Harold Lamb in his scholarly 
volume has contributed what will be the classic Life. 


* “Genghis Khan: Emperor of All Men.” By Harold 
Lamb. tos. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


These three writers between them use Chingiz, Jenghiz, and 
Genghis respectively before the Khan. The League of 
Nations might do worse than secure some uniformity here 
in nomenclature. 

Born in the Desert of Gobi in 1162, Jenghiz Khan by 
the time of his death in 1227 had seen his armies victorious 
from the China Sea to the Dneiper. He overran portions 
of China and conquered what we know to-day as Persia, 
Turkestan and Northern India. His immediate descendants 
penetrated to Silesia, and both Pope and Emperor were 
alarmed. These successes could of course have been 
brought about only by a thoroughly organised military 
system, and the portion of Mr. Lamb’s book dealing with 
the army of Jenghiz Khan is of absorbing interest. Con- 
trary to the usually held opinion, the Mongolian army was 
no vast host but a force in which quality rather than 
quantity was esteemed. This is a volume which has for 
long been wanted, and Mr. Lamb by his scholarship and 
vivid writing has laid us under a debt of obligation to 
him. 

F. E. Wuitton (Lieut.-Col.). 


THE PRIM PEEL.* 


Dr. A. W. W. Ramsay has accomplished a very difficult 
task. She has written a most useful and attractive biography 
of one of the dullest men who crossed the pages of English 
history. Sir Robert Peel was the type specimen of the 
earnest, pompous and uninspired persons who made 
the Industrial Revolution in England in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. In her introductory chapter Dr. 
Ramsay draws with great skill and accuracy the position 
of the Peel family in this economic chaos; and thereby 
places her hero in exactly his right place in the national 
landscape. Being a man of no genius or originality, Sir 
Robert remained on this social spot for the rest of his 
career; just as his contemporaries, the frock-coated 
gentlemen of the Victorian period, remain on their stone 
pedestals, scattered about our provincial squares and 
outside our railway stations. 

Peel was the most favoured child of the Industrial 
Revolution. He came in for all the prizes and had to bear 
none of the kicks. His share of the spoils was a baronetcy 
which he inherited from his father, with £30,000 a year to 
gild the smoke and dirt and dismal factory yards which 
were the source of his wealth. The son became a fine 
gentleman, and indeed played his part with much dignity ; 
which was not surprising, seeing that the Peels came, at 
the least, of sound yeoman stock—the soundest heart of 
English life. But he never escaped from that crude, callous, 
dull-thinking taint which stained the whole industrial part 
of England during the end of the eighteenth and the first 
half of the nineteenth century. There was plenty of 
sound life in other circles of the national life; but in the 
Peel world the sweeter and more refined things were ob- 
scured in a pall of smoke, physical and moral. And Sir 
Robert Peel, the second baronet, was (with all his decora- 
tions) a very true sample of his breed. 

He was the kind of man who is adored by all the people 
who (like Dr. Ramsay) love the “ safe ’’ and the orthodox. 
His biography would be the most recommended book in 
every Sunday school library, if they were in the habit of 
reading political lives in those institutions. Sir Robert, if 
he had not been lucky enough to inherit his baronetcy and 
his great wealth, would himself have made a most esteemed 
Sunday school superintendent. There would not have 
been a penny wrong in the accounts of the annual excur- 
sion, and Mr. Peel would have come home with a couple of 
tired children tenderly nursed on each knee. But, instead, 
he went into public life of a greater scale; and his admir- 
able domestic virtues were swamped in the rougher waters 
of national life. He had to admit himself wrong on almo:t 
every important subject he touched—Catholic Emanci- 
pation, Corn Laws, the Franchise—but he always remained 
a model of piety which has made him ever the hero of those 


* “Sir Robert Peel.”” By A. W. W. Ramsay. 14s. (Con- 
stable.) 
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whose emotions are stronger than their critical powers. 
The magnate Peel of the Industrial Revolution carried 
its harsher side into the governing circles of Whitehall and 
Westminster. Here for example is one of Dr. Ramsay’s 
illuminating sentences : ‘“‘ Peel had very fully and carefully 
investigated the cost of living, when calculating the wages 
of his new police ; and he had come to the conclusion that 
they could live very comfortably, and at the same time 
Save Ios. a week, out of the wages of one guinea a 
week.” 

After a volume of similar evidence of the Peel mind, 
Dr. Ramsay, as her final sentence, writes that this states- 
man ‘stands out as the noblest figure of his time.” 
Many harsh (and untrue) things have been said of the 
nineteenth century ; but nothing quite so crushing as this. 
However Dr. Ramsay is a most conscientious and skilled 
historian ; and she has set out the facts with such rigid 
impartiality that her whole book is convincing proof of 
the error of her judgments. Indeed it is probable that 
she would not have drawn such a living picture of the 
prim Peel—a biography which his adoring father (and 
Peel himself) would have read with much pride—if she had 
not been so completely sentimental in her political views. 
It scarcely seems to pass over her consciousness that per- 
haps Disraeli may have been right in trying to save English 
agriculture. She does not seem to realise that Peel could 
rarely see farther than the end of his nose. Disraeli had a 
deep sense of the historical basis of England, and a respect 
for economic morality. But of these depths an earnest 
admirer of Peel could scarcely be conscious. The volume 
is charmingly produced by its publishers. 


G, R. Strrtinc TAYLor. 


GENIUS AND CHARACTER.* 


These eighteen essays on great personalities really belong 
to the higher journalism. They are very readable and 
generally well informed, though in this respect one would 
say there are flaws or at least unexpected misplacements 
of emphasis. When the author is immersed in his subject, 
as in the study of Stein, the great precursor of Bismarck, 
his virtues of clarity and vividness seem wedded to a fine 
sense of perspective. See how in the first paragraph he 
puts the man before us : 


‘* The framework of a massive body supports a squared skull 
with delicately vaulted forehead and thin, uncommunicative 
lips. Yet two clear blue eyes and a gigantic nose—evidences 
respectively of faith and energy—stand out upon this face with 
an aggressive and commanding prominence. For faith and 
energy are the fundamental traits of this powerful and simple 
man.” 


The glimpses of European politics during the period of 
Stein’s activities as a statesman early last century are 
skilfully brought into a brief sketch packed with informa- 
tion and judgments, and this excellent and not too common 
journalistic quality constantly impresses the reader or the 
miscellaneous pieces gathered here. 

There are moments however when one is surprised by 
a remark which seems either eccentric or written to get 
an effect cheaply. The article on Shakespeare, for instance, 
cannot fail to be rather irritating to a thoughtful reader 
who has studied his works. It is smart without once 
being profound or truly original. Where the remarks 
made by the author seem incontrovertible statements, 
they are merely echoes—or seem to be merely echoes— 
of the observations of wiser critics. Those observations 
do not seem to be freshly illuminated, and are sometimes 
almost contradicted. What, the reader may ask, is the 
meaning of the author when he says that “ Shake- 
speare’s life is hidden in darkness ’’ and then goes on to say 
that his ‘“‘ emotional career were better left untold” ? 
If ‘‘ the biographical clues in Shakespeare’s writings 

* “Genius and Character.” 


By Emil Ludwig. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


12s. 6d. 
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* 
The White Wallet 


FILLED BY VISCOUNTESS GREY 


An unusual anthology of rare delicacy and distinction. 

This book is full of delightful and interesting things which 

charmingly express the taste of the compiler. Decorations 

by SterpHen Tennant and a portrait of Lady Grey. 5s. net 
Prospectus post free 


The Bitter End 


BY JOHN BROPHY 


A remarkable novel of life in the War period, portraying in 

bare and swift narrative the effects of its suffering and 

profundities upon the sensitive and still developing mind of 
a youngster who enlists under age. 7s. 6d. net 


Trevy the River 


BY LESLIE REID 


An original and idealistic story of the West Country 
which will at once charm and surprise the admirers of 
Mr. Reid's earlier —— The Rector of Maliseet and Salt- 
acres. ‘Changed by the alchemy of his imagination to elfin 
poetry.”—Tue OvuTLook. 7s. 64. net 


Hellas the Forerunner 
BY H. W. HOUSEHOLD, M.A. 
Volume II—The Glory Fades 


‘The first volume of Mr. Household’s historical study, 


Athens in Her Glory, is already in its second edition—“ the 
best book at the price dealing with the origins, culture and 
history of the Greeks.”—New STATESMAN 
3S. 6d. net each volume. — post free 


Paganism in 
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From “Genius and Character,” by Emil Ludwig (Jonathan Cape). 


justify Herr Ludwig in making such an absurd statement, 
Shakespeare’s life cannot be hidden in darkness. And 
what “clues’’ this biographical detective alights on! 
This horrid emotional life of Shakespeare ‘‘ lies beneath 
crackling, sparkling ice, as the reader speeds across the 
surface of his work; and where a crevasse opens into the 
abyss, as in the epilogue to ‘ The Tempest,’ we pull back in 
terror and avert our eyes.”” One can only murmur, “ Dear, 
dear!” 

Even in the sketch of Bismarck, which is one of Herr 
Ludwig’s special subjects, one is brought up suddenly by 
strange statements such as: ‘‘ He was not like Goethe, 
who needed order to encompass his own chaos; he was 
disharmonious through and through, neither resting nor 
wanting rest.’’ Assuming that it is not a perfectly fruitless 
comparsion—that between Goethe and Bismarck—surely 
the quoted statement is a false antithesis; every artist, 
whether in words or in politics, needs order to encompass 
his own chaos. And Bismarck certainly did not need to 
be ‘‘ disharmonious ’’—he simply was. But so was Goethe, 
if it comes to that. When the author in the next sentence 
explains: ‘“‘ For it is not ideas, but emotions, which make 
the revolutionary,’”’ one again sees the falsity of the smart 
antithesis, for this statement is equally true of the great 
poet, notwithstanding the fact that Goethe was able to 
embody a large number of contradictory ideas in his 
emotional writings. 

So long as the reader allows this book to stimulate 
thought, without taking too much for granted, all will 
be well; but for a receptive and uninformed student it is 
at times misleading. 


R. L. 


MODERN LIFE. 


Three of the following four might be described 
as moral tales for parents. Cautionary 
tales for mothers, in especial. Fathers hardly 
count; they are relegated to a lower place. 
Loveday Trevelyan! — Loveday! what a 
name! but she retaliated by calling her 
mother ‘lamb-bird’’—must have had a 
father; but he is dead and Mrs. Trevelyan 
knew nothing of the underworld of her 
daughter’s frolics. Mrs. Trevelyan, vain, 
egotistical and frequently tiresome, had her 
good points; she was not a Victorian for 
nothing. But when Loveday told her of 
the high jinks of the underworld Mrs. 
Trevelyan was terribly shocked. It was 
because of these underworld romps — 
rapacious romps, for Loveday cried “ give, 
give,” but was far too knowing a young 
woman ever to surrender anything in return 
—that she is called ‘“‘ Persephone’”’ by the 
gifted author. But Charles—also fatherless 
—preferred to name her “ Debonair ’’—and 
there you have it. Charles’s mother, Petal— 
Petal-in-the-right, for long—is another 
horrible example of what a mother shouldn’t 
be. And it took a long time for Charles, 
who must needs be worshipping somebody, to 
find her out. When Petal’s third husband— 
was it her third ?—shot himself, Petal grace- 
fully—she did everything gracefully—slid off 
her pedestal in the temple her son had built 
around her. After that? Well, Loveday 
was ready at hand, reformed of underworld 
pranks, and we finish on the good old- 
fashioned note of a “‘ marriage is announced.” 
Why not ? 

Dick Hugo?, with the thought of bobyhood— 
ailing, thoughtful, rather solitary boyhood— 
running on ‘“mulleins’’: ‘funny little 
downy leaves they had... there'd be a 
great bed of them next year, golden torches 
for the nymphs his mother talked about at 
bedtime ’’—was also left to grow up fatherless, for 
Jack Hugo was killed in the Boer War. Mrs. Hugo 
was the very last person to be trusted with an only 
son. Mrs. Hugo, who married her old lover Jim 
Fain when Jack died, and was soon deserted by Jim 
—a most ungenial ruffian—would have her only son grow 
up “‘innocent’’; therefore when Dick fell in love with 
Penelope, an entirely suitable young lady, his mother 
was bound, in her jealousy, to queer the pitch. Result: 
Penelope married a naval commander, and Dick found 
consolation with Winifred of Soho, who eventually married 
a rich grocer of Tottenham. But in the War Penelope’s 
husband is killed and Dick is nursed back to life by 
Penelope. The way is clear. Anxious to start fair, Dick 
tells Penelope of his lapses with women; and Penelope, 
““ generous and broad-minded, took a saner view of life 
than Dick ever would or could”’ and didn’t mind at all. 
So when on Armistice night, ‘‘ in a taxi on the way back 
to her club, Dick asked Penelope to marry him, without 
hesitation she answered ‘ Yes.’”’’ Trouble came after 
marriage, but in the end the “ broad-minded ’”’ Penelope 
convinces Dick that his objection to certain modern ideas 
is wrong, and enjoys the satisfaction of seeing her husband’s 
“no half-hearted conversion from the ignorant preaching 
and teaching of past generations.”” But Mrs. Hugo, with 
her preposterous self-esteem, really was the limit. 

In “‘ The Sex Age ’’? a vastly different type of the self- 
assured and mischievous parent is presented to us; pre- 
sented with all the skill of Mr. Leonard Rossiter’s vivacious 


1“ Debonair.” By G. B. Stern. 
2 “ Mulleins.”’ By Philip Gribble. 
By Leonard Rossiter. 
of Monty.” 


Voltaire. 


(Chapman & Hall.)— 
(Benn.)—* ‘‘ The Sex Age.” 
(Selwyn & Blount.)—‘‘* The Madness 
By Robert Keable. (Nesbit.)—7s. 6d. each. 
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art. Mrs. Darsham as a girl had “ personality ’’ and was 
“ ever in the forefront of progress.’”’ Her husband doubted 
but consented to her “enlightened’’ views on “ un- 
restricted liberty ’’ for children. Alas, the “ unrestricted 
liberty ’’ turned out quite unhappily for the three Darsham 
children! (Mrs. Darsham when they were first married 
and lived at Hampstead—they would live at Hampstead— 
had insisted that there must be no more than three.) The 
co-education school and the mother’s outspokenness played 
havoc with all three. We are left with Mrs. Darsham 
wondering and sorrowful. ‘‘ Jacqueline, Jill and Walter, 
each of them in some way scathed by the influence of sex, 
by that very taint from which she had hoped to save 
them.” So the “enlightened’’ mother—uncommonly 
well drawn—turns out to be as great a danger to her 
young as the Victorian Mrs. Trevelyan or the utterly 
repugnant Mrs. Fain. Our brilliant novelists are rather 
pitiless in their treatment of mothers. 

Robert Keable is, in this posthumous book‘, as good as 
ever at descriptions. Of necessity the hero is in revolt 
against convention; but this time, fortunately, it is the 
conventional method of teaching history that provokes 
the outbreak, and we are spared an excess of detail in sex 


relations. Admirable is the description of Wearstone’ 


College, an ancient grammar school turned into a modern 
public school. The head master, a delightful figure of 
pompous sanity, is beautifully exhibited. As for the 
colleagues of Mr. Montague-Smith—otherwise “‘ Monty ’’— 
Robert Keable spares neither their personal failings nor 
their professional virtues. Keable never liked school- 
mastering, and his impressions of the years spent in that, 
to him, unhappy calling remained. Time didn’t mellow 
the memory of scholastic shortcomings. It was inevitable 
that the unconventional method of teaching history 
inaugurated by Monty would not be tolerated ; and when 
the back pay (earned under the Burnham scheme) arrived 
Monty promptly resigned and went off to the deserts of 
North Africa; went off to the adventures that would 
easily befall so inexperienced and conscientious a youth. 
For Monty, for all his Cambridge life and spell of soldier- 
ing in the War, was still a youth; simple and uncorrupted. 
And; after all, he had tc come back to Wearstone at the 
end of the summer holidays, for his father died suddenly 
and—what else was there for him to do? The head 
master, we are glad to say, had the good sense to value 
Monty’s real abilities, and Monty, on his side, promised 
to moderate his enthusiasms. Besides, there was Peggy 
waiting to marry him. ‘‘ The Madness of Monty,” 4 
cleaner and pleasanter book than many that Robert 
Keable wrote, contains some really excellent descriptive 
work. 
JosEPH CLAYTON. 


“EVER A FIGHTER.”* 


“To die,’’ observed Peter Pan, “ will be an awfully big 
adventure.”’ But to live has proved, for Ethel Smyth, an 
awfully big one too ; because adventures are to the adven- 
turous : and she has always been as recklessly audacious as 
any Elizabethan that sailed on unknown seas. ‘‘ Ever a 

“fighter, so one fight more ! ” might well have been her motto. 
Indomitable, undaunted—bitterly optimistic despite all the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune—always ready to 
fire the last shot in her locker, to burn her boats and chance 
things ; to speak plainly what others don’t dare to hint : 
English to the backbone, yet cosmopolitan as every true 
musician must be, and assuredly Irish in her sense of humour 
plus a desire for a ‘‘ scrap ’’—such is the heroine of these 
autobiographical sketches. Everybody who was lucky 
enough to secure her previous volumes, will understand what 
enjoyment to expect in this one. 

There is too much placidity and complacency in the 
world: too many people are propitiatory, conciliatory, 


* “A Final Burning of Boats, etc.” By Dame Ethel 
Smyth. 10s. 6d. (Longmans.) 


James the Second 

By HILAIRE BELLOC 
“There will be many who will refuse to find 
in the last of the reigning Stuarts this king 
more sinned against than sinning. . . . But 
nobody will deny the power of Mr. Belloc’s 
presentation. Mr. Belloc writes as he has al- 
ways written, smoothly, but with sparkle. . .. 
He wakes up history and his procession of 

memorable images is unforgettable.” 
T.P.’s Weekly 
With a collotype frontispieceandamap. 15s. net 


The Works of 


Sir Thomas Browne 
Newly edited in six volumes by 
GEOFFREY KEYNES 
Volume I containing RELIGIO MEDICI, CHRIS- 
TIAN MORALS, A LETTER TO A FRIEND, published 
in March. Volumes II and III will appear 
in the Autumn, and subsequent volumes in 1929. 
“Volume I is a delightful book to have and 

to hold.”’-—The Manchester Guardian 
The set, 4 guineas 


Through the Heart of 
Afghanistan 


By EMIL TRINKLER. Translated by 
B. K. FEATHERSTONE 


“A book of topical interest but also, by 
virtue of its distinction of style, one that is 
secure of a good place in travel literature.” 


The Times 
With 44 illustrations from photographs taken 
by the Author. 15s. net 


Mysteries of History: 


With Accounts of some Remarkable 
Characters and Charlatans 

By C. J. S. THOMPSON 
“Tt is a ‘thriller’ and something more. 
The illustrations, from contemporary prints 
or paintings, are excellent.”—The Observer 
“A fascinating volume.”—The Field 
With 27 illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 


Rich Man, Poor Man 
By HULBERT FOOTNER 
“It challenges, disgusts and hurts, but life is 
often like that. You will not easily forget Mr. 
Footner’s realism.’’— John O’London’s Weekly 
“The whole book has vigour, intelligence and 
interest.’’—Gerald Gould in The Daily News 
7s. 6d. net 


Some Take a Lover 
By PETER TRAILL 
“ A splendidly written and unusual story.” 
The Western Mail 
“. . a light and pleasant touch, but . . . he 


deals most competently in the real stuff of 
life and character.”’—The Sketch. 7s. 6d. net 


Faber & Gwyer Limited 
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pacificatory, in their tackling of urgent problems. Com- 
promise is preferred to combat, because that saeva indig- 
natio is lacking, which has been defined as the most neglected 
of all virtues. So that it is really refreshing as a North Sea 
breeze, to encounter this militant musician: who, having 
arrived at a time when she can relinquish ambition, ignore 
antagonism, and care nothing for critics, is able to state, 
without fear or favour, her varied experiences and con- 
clusions. She has nothing in common with those whose 
subconscious desire is ‘“‘ Give peace in our time, O Lord— 
no matter where the sword of Damocles later descends : 
let us postpone the evil day of definitely making up our 
minds about anything. Sooner or later there will be multi- 
tudes, multitudes in the valley of decision: but let’s hope 
we shall be out of it by then!” It is needful to consider 
this all-too-common attitude, in order to appraise the 
splendid verve and vim of a last-ditch figure like Ethel 
Smyth. She takes a robust satisfaction in speaking 
straight out—but without bigotry or fanaticism: not 
necessarily desirous of imposing her ideals upon others. 
She is vigour and pluck personified: and the trenchant 
opinions which she voices in this volume are devoid of 
soreness or cynicism—though it is evident that she prefers 
the truculent to the truckler. Extremely entertaining and 
amusing are her comments, her anecdotes, her appreciations : 
it is bracing to hear a verbal clubbing administered to the 
Big Battalions by this valiant David with a sling—of ink. 
Moreover, her pages are permeated by a most generous 
toleration, admiration, and sympathy for certain men and 
women, British, French, or Teutonic: and by a fearless 
expression of her likes and dislikes, both in art and in life. 
Her chapter on ‘‘ Germany after the War ”’ is of exceptional 
interest : so is that concerning Sir Henry Wood. But it is 
difficult to differentiate merits in a book so packed with 
food for thought and with controversial theories which would 
strike some spark of thought out of the most apathetic. 

I have seen this book casually mentioned as a mere 
record of sex-antagonism : but which sex was so frequently 
antagonistic is only ascertainable by reference to its racy 


contents. As a matter of fact, many a woman of brains 
could parallel the incredible ‘‘ chealousies and pribble- 
prabbles ” which tended to frustrate her own just ambi- 


tions, if she did not write or compose under the shelter of a 
masculine alias. . . . I doubt that the libretto of ‘‘ The 
Boatswain's Mate” and that of “‘ Entente Cordiale,” printed 
at the end of this somewhat heterogeneous collection, will 
appeal to so many as do the previous articles. But both 
the musician, professional or amateur, and the general 
reader, will hope that yet another bonfire of boats may take 
place, and that Dame Ethel will accumulate more driftwood 
of her delightful reminiscences, to flash and sparkle for our 
benefit. 


May Byron. 


Hovel Hotes. 


ASHENDEN, OR THE BRITISH AGENT, By W. Somerset 
Maugham. 7s.6d. (Heinemann.) 

Spy stories can be divided into two classes. There are, 
first, yarns written by people with no knowledge whatever 
about secret service work, and the result is therefore 
“tripe.” The other class is made up of stories by people 
who have been behind the scenes, and the result can be 
very good ; when written by authors of the calibre of Mr. 
Somerset Maugham they can be very good indeed. This 
collection of incidents is excellent, although towards the 
end there seems to be a slight falling off, and the long 
monologue by the ambassador at X—life-like, except for 
the omission of the eye-glass with the broad black ribbon— 
seems rather without point and, to be quite frank, rather 
dull. But in the earlier incidents there is real good stuff. 
The most exciting part of intelligence work is in a neutral 
country where spies of all the belligerents assemble. Dog 
cannot eat dog, but when there is a countryman of your 
own, in the pay of the enemy, working in the neutral 


country, then the fun—or the tragedy—begins. You know 
he is a spy, because you have come out primed with all 
particulars about him from your secret service. He is a 
little at a loss as to what you are, but he is not disposed to 
take too many chances and is therefore inclined to be a little 
stand-offish. Your job is to lure him over the frontier 
into Allied territory. Then a battle of wits begins to which 
the confidence trick is but child’s play. Your fish may like 
a little tickling but the moment you try the least pressure 
he is off like a streak, so you try dry and wet flies—but he 
is a little chary about the “‘ wet’ ones: im vino veritas is 
rather serious in a neutral country in war time for a spy— 
and then if you are wise you ostentatiously pack up your 
rod, as if for good. At long last you wear down his sus- 
picion and by some lure—a Painted Lady is not a bad one 
at a pinch—you bring him to the bank. Your part is now 
over. An affable, but firm, gentleman taps your victim 
on the shoulder and then it’s all over bar the shouting—or 
rather the shooting. We recognise these stories as being 
true to life because the colonel in them is no blustering, 
curry-breathing warrior but a lean sleuth who would have 
made Alexander Borgia, Machiavelli, Fouché and Sherlock 
Holmes feel like village policemen. Mr. Maugham here 
knows what, and whom, he is talking about. 


THE ETERNAL MOMENT. 


By E. M. Forster. 5s. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


Our pleasure in the exquisite talent of these short stories, 
their precise approach to life, their individual comment on 
character, is rather chastened by Mr. Forster’s introductory 
note that he does not expect to produce any more work in 
this particular line. There are too few writers of sensitive 
and imaginative short stories for Mr. Forster to stop working 
at them. His peculiar gift is an acute sense of idiosyncrasy 
in human character combined with a firm belief in a 
spiritual background, in a power which sustains, feeds, as it 
were, both the good and bad qualities in his people. All 
these stories were written before 1914, and it is remarkable 
how little they seem to “‘ date.”” No doubt if he were to 
write it to-day the story called ‘‘ The Machine Stops” 
would be given a rather different form by Mr. Forster ; but 
in its deep and wise attack on the growing fear of personal 
relationship, of intimate human contact, it has a poignant 
meaning for a world which has rushed more and more into 
the refuge of the machine, and abandoned the search for 
meaning to wallow in the shallow comforts of ingenuity. 
The human appetite for device, for invention, the human 
admiration for the merely cunning were never more in evi- 
dence than now; and in his superbly uncomfortable pa: ble, 
Mr. Forster exposes the logical end of those evasions from life. 
The title story, in a different way, is occupied with the same 
theme. Miss Raby, the novelist, revisiting the village in 
Italia Irredenta, the village her novel made famous ten years 
before, discovers the old simple life, the exquisite verities 
overwhelmed by international conventions, covered by the 
designs of convenience. Ina way the best story is perhaps 
“‘ The Story of the Siren,’’ published some years ago by the 
Hogarth Press. Here Mr. Forster gives us once more his 
vision of beauty, beauty misunderstood and slain by men 
unready to take risks, nervous of the depths, however clear 
and silver-reflecting, where the siren lives but cannot sing. 
The book is a treasure of lovely things, low-toned no doubt, 
and only not despairing because of the author’s evident belief 
in the validity, if not in the temporal triumph, of splendid 
and eternal things. 


THE AGE OF REASON. By Sir Philip Gibbs. 


7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Here we find Sir Philip Gibbs once more occupied, 
through his characters, with some of the problems dis- 
cussed in his recent book, ‘‘ The Day After To-morrow.” 
It is the one problem which, in various guises, presents 
itself everywhere to-day for solution. It is the struggle 
between faith and reason, religion and science, that is 
going on in the world, in men’s hearts to-day, that accounts 
for much of the post-war restlessness and instability. In 
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this story Sir Philip brings out this mental conflict clearly 
and fearlessly, for he has probed deeply into this vital 
subject. Margaret Allport, a young girl with a deep 
belief in the fundamental truths of Christianity, marries 
Hesketh Jerningham, a middle-aged professor of science at 
Oxford, to whom religion is only a myth. Hesketh finds 
joy and new life in Margaret’s beauty and womanly sweet- 
ness and is not too absorbed in science to make love delight- 
fully, though he is absent-minded enough to produce from 
his pocket a dead tadpole instead of a ring on his wedding 
day. From the first Margaret finds the faith that is so 
necessary to her happiness undermined and weakened. 
Hesketh is so sure of himself, of his son and daughter— 
almost of an age with Margaret—so certain he has brought 
them up rightly from babyhood to be free and untram- 
melled in mind and body, unhampered by convention and 
the thraldom of superstition. Margaret, striving to keep 
the flame of her faith burning, is unaware that its flickering 
light is a guide in the darkness to those who carry no 
lantern of their own. But Hesketh calls upon Youth to 
abandon the religion of magic for the religion of reason. 
“They look at life with the eyes of truth. They turn 
their backs upon old tradition. They have a scientific 
mind. They are ready to take risks and are not afraid.” 
So he closes his address to the British Association. But 
his age was not ripe for reason without faith and it was 
inevitable that in the last terrible scene Hesketh should 
stand with his world rocking at his feet. This book with 
its glimpse at truth makes absorbing reading. It is 
lightened with humour throughout, but even so, it is full 
of heartbreak and impalpable terror. 


TWOPENCE COLOURED. By Patrick Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 


Mr. Hamilton’s characters are so real, so whimsically or 
tragically alive, that we forgive him the coincidence with 


which he starts his story—the most providehtial meeting: 


of Jackie Mortimer with an influential actor when she is 
travelling up to London with the vague but passionate 
hope of getting on the stage. We forgive him too his 
freakish use of capitals, amusing at first, slightly irritating 
when the novelty wears off—and there is nothing more to 
forgive. Only a great many things to be grateful for. 
Here is a novel outstanding in its intensity of feeling, 
its heartbreak and humour. A glimpse into theatrical 
life which challenges comparison with Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie’s “‘ Carnival.’’ Jackie, bent on a stage career, 
works out her destiny—first as chorus girl, eventually as 
leading lady, and finds in all the hubbub of theatrical work, 
the endless journeys of touring companies, the smell of 
grease-paint, glare of dressing-rooms, a love that is more 
to her than life itself. Jackie and Richard stand out from 
that whirling and intensely real background as living, 
courageous, rather pathetic figures. With Jackie we are 
aware of Richard’s magnetism, and the end of their hopes 
and dreams and wild ventures leaves a cloud almost of 
futility, such as Jackie herself must have felt, left to 
struggle on alone. But Mr. Hamilton is too kindly to 
give us an entirely unhappy ending—or maybe too true 
to human nature. 


THE GUESTS OF CHANCE. By Mrs. Victor Rickard. 
“7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Vera Halsey—though Halsey was not her real name— 
went back to her old home, which had been turned into the 
Westwater County Club, as an assistant to the manageress. 
There were strange things happening at that club, and life 
would have gone hard with Vera, entangled in a snare 
laid by certain people who were scheming for their own 
ends, if she had not met and won the love of Gideon 
Chandos before she left London. When certain jewellery 
was missing and she, being the only person in possession 
of the key of the safe, was suspected, he came to her 
rescue; but the plot was a much deeper one than he 
imagined. It involved Sir Ulick Lawson, the dazzling 
Turquoise Lestrange, as well as the mysterious manageress 
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Mr. S. Fowler Wright. 


herself. It is impossible to do justice to such a compli- 
cated and ably worked-out story in any summary ; enough 
to say that ‘“‘ The Guests of Chance ”’ is quite one of the 
most exciting novels we have had from this author, 


THE ISLAND OF CAPTAIN SPARROW, By S. Fowler 
Wright. 7s. 6d. (Gollanez). 

Having made a sensational success with his first novel, 
“ Deluge,”” Mr. Fowler Wright follows it with a widely 
different romance that yet has the same boldness of imagina- 
tive realism and the same narrative cunning that puts a 
spell on the reader and makes him, for a reading while, 
believe in the actuality of events that are beyond common 
experience. Voyaging in search of health, Charlton Foyle 
ships at Honolulu on a doubtful schooner, and finds he 
is in dangerous company. One night, when a boat has 
been brought alongside from a nameless beach, the crew 
of the schooner break into a fight with knives and pistols, 
and in search of safety he drops over into the neglected 

boat, which slips its moorings and floats away with him. 
’ He is adrift in the dark with an unsuspected treasure, 
and by morning the ship is out of sight. He drifts at 
last to an apparently inaccessible island, surrounded by 
smooth, towering cliffs, but the tide carries him into a 
deep cave, and rude steps cut up the side of this cave 
take him up into vast chambers in the rock, and at the 
end of these chambers is an opening looking out upon 
the surprising interior of the island. The island had been 
a haunt of pirates; by mischance a number of these and 
their women folk had been left behind there, and the place 
is now inhabited by their descendants and by survivals 
of the uncannily-gifted native islanders. Foyle makes his 
way down into this country, and to tell of what he learned 
of its birds and beasts and people, and of his thrilling 
and perilous experiences among them is more that any 
summary can do. This is one of the freshest and most 
original tales of love and adventure that these latter days 
have brought us, told with such a matter-of-fact, Defoe- 
like realism and attention to detail that it subdues you 
to its mood till its most surprising developments seem 
curiously plausible. A novel is often said to be fascinating, 
and this time there is no other word for it. The mystery 
and suspense and exciting romance of it are such that one 
reader, at all events, had to go through it at a sitting. 


BROOK EVANS. 


A grim and pitiful story of a woman whose life was 
blighted by the deeds of other people. If Naomi Kellogg 
had not been thwarted in her love affair by Joe Copeland’s 
mother, or, when Joe was accidentally killed, had not been 
forced into a loveless marriage by her own father, for the 
sake of respectability, she might have found happiness. 
As it was, it seemed as if all her days were spent in the 
shadow of brooding. She lavished her affection on Joe’s 
daughter—despising the man who had married her to 
hide her shame ; and even that beloved daughter, learning 
the truth, takes the side of her adopted father and breaks 
her mother’s heart. It is all very sad; though perhaps 
there is a moral to be found in the evil of interference, 
and Miss Susan Glaspell writes vividly and with profound 
emotion. In a novel of ordinary length there is difficulty 
in passing over so many years and generations as she 
does, and sudden transitions of time are apt to give an 
effect of scrappiness ; we can hardly keep pace sometimes 
with the growth and development of the people in the 
story. Caleb Evans—Naomi’s husband—is certainly the 
realest of these, and the picture of him at the end as an 
old man, doddering and maudlin, is a clever piece of work ; 
clever too are the suggestions of heredity in some of the 
other characters. But this goes without saying, and the 
book, even if its theme is depressing, is written with 
strength and beauty and a certain sense of spaciousness 
that makes it linger in the memory. 


By Susan Glaspell. 7s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 


BLIND LEAD. By Myfanwy Pryce. 7s. 6d. (Faber & 
Gwyer.) 

Miss Myfanwy Pryce writes with quiet realism and a 
vivid conception of character. Lettice Whitehorn’s story 
begins in Victorian times, and there is a suggestion thrown 
out that had she lived at a later period she could more 
easily have forgiven the man she loved for kissing another 
girl on the eve of his wedding. Just the opposite conclu- 
sion to the one drawn by Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith in her 
“Tron and Smoke,’’ where the new generation is alleged 
to be more uncompromising than the old. Lettice loved 
the man she was going to marry—and so she let him go. 
And this being a matter which only character can decide, 
and period has very little to do with, she would probably 
have done the same had she been born in the twentieth 
century instead of the nineteenth. And yet she never 
gets over the suspicion that she acted wrongly. She 
makes the best of her life without him—a poor best— 
marries, and has a daughter who grows up to love the son 
of the man who failed her. As may be surmised, the story 
covers many years, drawing a comparison between the past 
and the present. It holds the interest from beginning to 
end, mingling pathos and humour, but perhaps might have 
been increased in strength if the coincidence of the final 
meeting between Lettice and Rudy could have been 
avoided—though one is loath to quibble at details when 
the work on the whole is so excellently done. 


YHE CROWDED YEAR. By Edward Lennox. 7s. 6d. 
(Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 


It is a pretty lively crowd who move briskly through 
these pages. They have to move quickly or they would 
never keep up with the time table. The Bryan family—big 
brother Tony, beautiful Frederica, conscientious Margaret, 
naughty little brother Binkie, and Agar, the Persian cat, 
take a big plunge downwards on the social switchback, 
leaving the luxurious Essex estate, with its excellent 
servants, for the jerry built suburban villa, slatternly char 
and Aunt Agatha. The impetus with which they descend 
seems to take them up once more to the top, and on the last 
page it is ‘‘ As you were!’’ There is a touch of melodrama 
about it, but it is very readable stuff, with plenty of broad 
humour and comic situations galore. According to their 
characters the various members of the family react to 
their changed circumstances. Fortunately for them the 
things arrive ‘“‘ that only happen in books.”’ Frederica 
makes an instant success on the films, Tony finds a rich 
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eccentric to befriend him, and so on. The story is written 
so crisply, amusingly and convincingly, that, shown a time- 
honoured plot and familiar situations from a new angle, 
we can almost believe we have never read anything like it 
before. 

ROXANNE, By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 


7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


A somewhat vivid imagination is necessary to enter into 
the problems Mr. Stacpoole presents in his new book. To 
begin with, there is the position of Dick Marston, a penni- 
less rolling-stone, who suddenly comes into a large estate 
and {15,000 a year, from an uncle he has barely heard 
of. How will he react to the change? Then comes 
Roxanne, whom he learns has only just escaped inheriting 
this same fortune by a mere chance. His conscience sends 
him in search of her in order to make some amends, and 
here again fate steps in. He falls in love with Roxanne 
at first sight and decides to keep quiet on the matter of 
her connection with the will. This, considering that they 
marry and share everything, is strictly honourable, but 
unfortunately Dick had previously told all the facts to a 
girl he had met on board ship, and Roxanne hears of it 
indirectly. Whether our discernment is at fault or not— 
probably it is—the fact remains that Mr. Stacpoole fails 
to convince us in any of the salient points. We cannot 
understand Roxanne’s attitude when she knows what 
Dick withheld, though it is obvious to the reader why he 
should not want monetary considerations to enter into the 
romance. Neither can we accept with patience the utterly 
hopeless muddle that Dick makes of everything after 
Roxanne has accused him of deceiving her, even to the 
extent not only of disappearing but of remaining hidden 
and mourned as dead for six or seven months. He creeps 
back to find flowers on his grave and wonders if Roxanne 
has placed them there. Apart from these extravagances, 
it is a thoroughly enjoyable tale, with a breezy and 
vivacious atmosphere, though the query mark remains 
until the last page. 


WINDYRIDGE REVISITED. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 


Mr. Riley has written many good ‘novels, but to the 
majority of readers (who are notoriously conservative) he 
will always be pre-eminently associated with ‘‘ Windy- 
tidge.”” His admirers will rejoice therefore that he has 
found time to revisit that little village in the Yorkshire 
moors, and will follow with avid interest the changes and 
developments that he has to record. For not even in 
Windyridge does Time stand quite still. Alas, even there, 
the jerry-builder has begun to desecrate the country- 
side, and the passing of stalwarts like Barjona (whose 
death and funeral are so touchingly described) foreshadows 
the breaking up of the ancient order. But happily many 
old friends remain. Reuben Goodenough is still there, 
and the vicar’s wife can express herself as pungently as 
ever on celibacy or an any other topic that happens to 
engage the hour of afternoon tea. Mr. Riley is here at 
his best. He knows his simple Yorkshire folk with the 
knowledge that comes of true love and sympathy; he 
has a real passion for the moorland and the open air; 
and if he is a trifle sentimental at times, is not that a 
welcome fault in these days when the voice of the highbrow 
is too much heard in the land ? 


By W. Riley. 7s. 6d. 


MONEY FOR ONE. 


By Berta Ruck. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


7s. 6d. net. 

The practical hand of Berta Ruck can, it seems, shape 
any subject into a readable novel. The will of a very 
rich grandmother binding a beautiful young granddaughter 
to a state of spinsterhood with riches, or poverty if she 


commits the error of marrying, might seem a trite theme. 
It does not seem so in this book. Instead of tears and 


partings and long years of sadness, we have a modern, 
shingle-headed girl who, having encountered a young man 
on a beach in France, receives his declaration of love 
that same evening, and deciding to ignore the terms of 


“T have been 
in print 
33 times ” 


Few postbags are more interesting than that of the 
Regent Institute. Letters are being received almost every 
day from students in all parts of the world reporting 
their success in getting articles and stories accepted by 
leading newspapers and magazines. Practically all these 
students had no experience of writing for publication 
before they enrolled for a course of literary training, yet 
after a few postal lessons under the guidance of the success- 
ful authors and journalists who compose the instructional 
staff of the Institute they have been enabled to dispose of 
their work at good prices. The following letters are 
typical of many hundreds on file : 

‘‘ T have been in print thirty-three times, and my earnings 
have paid my fees, a typewriter, and have left a small 
margin into the bargain.’’—J. C. G. (Glasgow). 

“1 think I told you in my last letter that I had so far 
earned over £20 for articles. I am also doing some regular 
work for two papers, which gives me as much as I can find 
time to do.’’—C, P. (India). 

“Tam glad to say that I have sold all my previous 
exercises as well as four other short articles.’”—M. F. 
(Sheffield). 

““ My earnings have much more than paid for the Course, 
which is ridiculously cheap, and I have already recom- 
mended the Regent Institute to two of my friends.’’—R. P. 
(Welwyn). 

““ Your lessons have been most instructive, and though I 
have been able to spend very little time in study or practice 
and have as yet made no serious effort to get into the 
popular Press, I have already earned {22 from the technical 
Press—at the completion of Lesson 5, having written my 
first article on receipt of Lesson 1. Thank you for your 
personal interest.’”-—K. R. W. (Towcester). 


LEARN TO WRITE; 
Earn While You Learn 


Hundreds of publications need the work of outside con- 
tributors. The supply of brightly-written articles and 
stories does not keep pace with the demand. Big prices are 
paid for good work. 

The postal tuition given by the Regent Institute will show 
you definitely and practically how to write in the way that 
appeals to editors, what to write about, how to get ideas, 
and where to sell. 

Remarkable instances of almost immediate success are 
given in “‘ How to Succeed as a Writer,” the interesting 
prospectus issued by the Institute. This booklet, which is 
free to literary aspirants, gives much striking information 
on the scope for new writers. 


Cut this coupon out and post in an 
unsealed envelope (3d. stamp), or write 
a simple request for the booklet. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 93N), 13, Victoria St., London, S.W.1 


Without obligation on my part, please send me a copy 
of ‘‘ How to Succeed as a Writer ’’—free and post free. 
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Photo by G. R. Balance, Menton. 
From “The Riviera Coast,’ by Captain Leslie Richardson (Geoffrey Bles). 


grandmamma’s will, marries him with all possible speed. 
The joyous honeymoon, the short separation, the satisfactory 
reunion and the settlement of the money question fill 
most of the book. We do not remember quite such an 
elliptical style of writing in Miss Ruck’s earlier books, 
and, for ourselves, we hope that she will not allow it to 
become more so, but apart from that we have only praise 
for the vividness of the impressions left upon the reader’s 
mind of persons and places, of gay light-heartedness in the 
Breton village, of intolerable boredom in the private hotel 
(without the bridegroom). Again we avow that Berta 
Ruck well knows the recipe, with all its subtleties, for 
evolving a bright and entertaining love story out of a simple 
subject. She has triumphantly succeeded again in ‘‘ Money 
For One.” 


The Bookman’s Table. 


ART IN SCHOOLS. 
of London Press.) 


By J. Littlejohns. tos. 6d. (University 


There was a time when professional opinion on the 
teaching of art was nearly unanimous. But it was unani- 
mously wrong. Opinion is now wildly chaotic. There is 
only one point of common agreement, and that is that 
drawing is a good thing for children. Why it is good, 
why we should teach it, and how we should teach it are 
questions to which different answers are given by different 
people. There are some indeed who think we should not 
teach it at all. They hold that every child born into the 
world has art in him; and it will stay there unless we 
educate it out of him. The most the teachers can do is 
to provide him with an artistic environment and a box of 
paints. Others go to the opposite extreme and contend 
that artistic capacity is almost entirely a matter of training. 
These extreme views are due to a lack of analysis and dis- 
crimination. The truth of course is that artistic capacity 
is extraordinarily complex ; it contains elements that are 
educable and elements that are not. These observations 
merely suggest a few of the many problems that Mr. 
Littlejohns deals within his book; and deals with in masterly 
fashion. He is an artist of distinction, who is articulate— 
a rare combination. He has taught children art, and has 
learnt from his pupils. He has taught teachers how to 


teach art, and 
has become ac- 
quainted with 
their difficulties. 
And he has em- 
bodied his ex- 
perience in this 
interesting and 
valuable book. 
It is well illus- 
trated, partly by 
drawings made 
by children in 
various stages of 
artistic develop- 
ment, and partly 
by drawings made 
by the artist him- 
self. The book 
has the advan- 
tage of an intro- 
duction by Mr. 
R. R. Tomlinson, 
who gives a lucid 
and informative 
account of the 
aims of artistic 
education, the 
preferences which 
children show at 
different ages for 


certain types of 
objects, and the stages through which they pass in their 
efforts at artistic expression. 


Port Cros. 


THE RIVIERA COAST. 


By Captain Leslie Richardson. 
16s. (Geoffrey Bles.) 


In this delightfully discursive book Captain Richardson, 
who is admirably primed for the task, describes that sun- 
bathed panorama of the French and Italian Riviera, 
mainly from the sea. Emerging from the Gulf of Lyons 
he commences with Cette, the most picturesque of French 
Mediterranean harbours, though so little known, and 
follows steadily round the coast, giving the most charming 
little pen pictures of all the places visited, both well and 
little known. Interesting digressions of various kinds are 
made in passing—literary, historical, nautical—the latter 
naturally being the most prominent, from both points of 
view—commercial and sport. The author has happily 
captured the charm of these places with their wonderful 
blending of old-world allure and modern gaiety. He 
paints them not only in their natural beauty, their pursuits 
and pastimes, but peoples them with the shades of the 
past, both real and legendary. The sunny old-world town 
of Grasse occupies less than a page, but what a tempting 
picture is presented. Its “ fields of violets, roses, jonquils,”’ 
etc., and its “‘ grand views, quaint alleys, old Provengal 
furniture glimpsed through low windows, and half open 
doors’ speak for themselves. The journey is continued 
steadily along until Genoa is sighted, with her famous 
Lanterna. A number of well produced illustrations are 
an added attraction. 


TWENTY BELOW. By Robert Nichols and Jim Tully. 
5s. (Holden.) 


Mr. Robert Nichols and his collaborator have written a 
play of strong situations and stronger language—the latter 
so strong as to render it impossible that the piece should 
be publicly performed and almost strong enough to shock 
one in reading. Obviously it is not possible to present the 
dialogue of a group of “‘ hoboes’”’ in language that would 
pass muster in a country vicarage. Indeed it is safe to 
assert that even this adjectival and blasphemous vocabulary 
is a remote approximation to reality, and the point arises 
chiefly in that it seems unwise for a dramatist to preclude 
the possibility of presentation. Mr. Nichols himself informs 
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us in a foreword that the play concerns ‘‘ the Promethean 
theme ”’ and a theme of sex passion built around the situ- 
ation arising when one of the tramps sheltering in a Middle- 
West small town jail is discovered to be a woman. The 
conflict for possession, the woman’s choice of the best man 
and her appeal to his innate chivalry make a story more 
likely to cross the footlights than any Promethean theme 
which underlies it. That is both the strength and the 
weakness of the work, for it ensures a powerful drama, but 
blurs the essential quality which gives that drama its 
significance. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL IN THE HIGHLANDS OF 
TIBET. By Sir Henry Hayden and César Cosson. 
Illustrated. 21s. (Cobden-Sanderson.) 


The really distinguished travellers always write the most 
modest books about their adventures. Thus it was with 
Sir Henry Hayden who, retiring as head of the Indian 
Government Survey with thirty years of Himalayan explora- 
tion behind him (including participation in the Young- 
husband Mission to Lhasa of 1904), and having discovered 
the Alps on his last leave and promptly climbed the Matter- 
horn and about a score of other peaks, is off to Tibet again 
at once, companioned by a Swiss guide he had taken a 
great fancy to, and spends a year traversing those desolate 
wastes in mining investigations at the invitation of the 
Tibetan Government. On return he sits down to write 
as quiet an account of these journeyings as if it had all 
been no more than a walking tour in Surrey. He insists 
too on giving his companion, César Cosson, a full half- 
share in the kudos of authorship, not undeserved no doubt, 
for Cosson, though he spoke or wrote no English, seems 
to have proved a careful diarist, a magnificent chasseur, 
a gay and courageous companion throughout peril and 
hardship. Never before had Tibet been explored by 
Europeans so thoroughly or under such conditions as on 
this occasion, which Sir Henry was able to contrast in- 
triguingly with those the Younghusband Mission had to 
encounter nearly twenty years earlier. King Amanullah, 
it seems, is not the only potentate from these parts who 
now wishes to cultivate a rapprochement with the West, 
and there are leading Tibetans who send their sons to 
Rugby. Opportunity fell to Cosson’s lot moreover on 
this trip to transmit the first Paris telegram overland from 
Lhasa, so lately the ‘‘ Forbidden City.’’ Of the technical 
results achieved by the expedition we hear little, but 
officially commissioned as these researches were by his 
hosts, it was not for Sir Henry to divulge them. The 
Indian Survey officer who accompanied him however did 
good work that we are able to judge of, while the descrip- 
tions, helped out by a wealth of really magnificent photo- 
graphs, afford an interesting and memorable picture of. 
this land still almost unknown. The epilogue by other 
hands with its account of the disaster that overtook both 
authors in the Oberland only a month or so after their 
book was written, is a tragic document. Sir Henry and 
his Swiss collaborator were last seen alive and “in great 
form ”’ on the lower slopes of the Finsteraarhorn on August 
13th, 1923, they having taken the peak “ by storm ”’ in 
two and a half hours. Their “‘ well-cut steps’ were later 
marked throughout the entire icy portion of the further 
descent. It was on the easy ground that a rock slip 
-surprised this ‘‘ very able party ’’ and swept the trio (there 
was another guide besides Cosson present) to instant death. 


Books of the Month. 


From March I5th to April 15th. 


(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


Mr. Ernest Protheroe is to be congratulated on having 
published this concise and popular biography of EARL 
HAIG (2s. 6d.; Hutchinson) while the loss of the great 
soldier is still fresh in the public mind. Mr. Protheroe 
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Library Series 
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The Works of thirty-four famous novelists, essayists, poets and dramatists 
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A Select Bibliography and History of the 
Principal Modern Presses, 
Public and Private, in Great Britain and Ireland 
By G. S. TOMKINSON. Introduction by B. H. Newpicate. This 
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has obviously made a loving study of Haig’s career, for 
there are no signs of haste in this admirable little book. 
There are some interesting details about the late Earl’s 
forbears. He came of a fighting stock, and to his ancient 
Border descent may be attributed the characteristically 
Lowland thoroughness that already marked everything 
he undertook in study or athletics while at a private school 
in a West End square and later at Clifton, Oxford, and 
Sandhurst. His career was almost wrecked in its early 
stage by an attack of colour blindness; but fortunately 
the Duke of Cambridge, who had been Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Army for forty years, had the pre- 
science to recognise the singular brilliance of this young 
cavalry officer and to make an exception in his case. Haig 
received his baptism of fire during the Arabi Pasha Re- 
bellion in Egypt in 1882, and he distinguished himself 
during the Boer War. His later activities are better known. 
But many readers will be glad to have them so picturesquely 
and succinctly recalled ; and this restrained and authori- 
tative tribute should help to bring home to the average 
man the still not adequately appreciated genius of one of 
our greatest military commanders since Wellington. 


The Cathedral Series, by the late T. Francis Bumpus, 
infused as they are with all his wide knowledge and abun- 
dant enthusiasm, are undoubtedly the standard books on 
their subject. Their reissue in such delightful format is a 
welcome event, though tinged with melancholy, especially in 
the present case—THE CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES 
OF BELGIUM (25s.; Werner Laurie)—where the devasta- 
tions of the Great War are so painfully apparent. The 
book has been thoroughly revised by Mrs. E. M. Lang, 
who is also responsible for a succinct preface, giving a 
résumé of the sad changes, the miraculous escapes and the 
steps already taken towards reconstruction. The book 
and the preface together form a striking monument to the 
glory that was Belgium, and what remains of it. 


Miss Frances Pitt is the friend of all, young or old, who 
share her love for the creatures of fur and feather, there- 
fore a ready welcome will be accorded this new edition 
of WILD CREATURES OF GARDEN AND HEDGEROW 
(7s. 6d.; Constable). Despite her distinguished reputa- 
tion as a field-naturalist, Miss Pitt’s key-note is simplicity 
of language. What amazing ingenuity, industry and 
thoughtfulness are revealed—also, if the picture be com- 
plete, what greediness, especially in the case of the moles— 
and thieving. It is a subject of endless fascination, and 
the reader is quickly on intimate terms with the wise and 
quaint little creatures. 


In CELIA’S CAREER, by Paul Trent (7s. 6d.; Ward, 
Lock), the chance meeting of Celia and Mark at a cinema 
employment agency was quickly followed by their 
marriage. All augured well until Celia began to make great 
strides in her work and had an excellent offer to go out to 
Hollywood. Mark’s pride would not allow him to go with 
her and struggle along in the background, so that separa- 
tion was inevitable. From then on Mr. Trent follows the 
two careers; Celia facing all the difficulties of the some- 
what uncomfortable conditions, making firm friendships and 
steadily forging ahead ; Mark facing real hard luck, both 
physically and commercially. So great does the gulf grow 
between their fortunes that Mark writes Celia a bitter letter, 
and disappears from her ken. It is a desperately unhappy 
Celia who comes home as soon as her picture is completed, 
to search for her husband. This delicately told tale, in 
which love rides triumphant through great odds, is full of 
charm and vigour, and shows a very different picture of 
Hollywood from the so frequent mud-bespattered ones. 


The task of tracking down THE WHITE RIDER, by 
Leslie Charteris (7s. 6d.; Ward, Lock), is packed with 
thrills and surprises from start to finish. We have seldom 
read a more gripping and bewildering contest than this 
between professional wits, for the possession of a vast 
sum of money, hidden in a country house. Theory after 
theory falls toppling to the ground. The interesting study 


of cheirology is introduced, and the reader is suspicious of 
the veracity of practically everyone, until a neat and 
sweeping climax is reached. 


There is no denying that a murder trial is fascinating, 
and there are certain advantages when it takes place in 
fiction instead of in life. In THE BELLAMY TRIAL, by 
Frances Noyes Hart (7s. 6d.; Heinemann), for instance, 
when we have followed the trial of Susan Ives and Stephen 
Bellamy from day to day, hearing all the witnesses, all the 
confusion of evidence, and being privileged into the bargain 
to listen to the comments of some of the members of the 
press present in court, we are at the end allowed to know 
what happened after, allowed to be acquainted with the 
final bit of evidence that proved everything and was never 
made public. And that is the sort of thing we appreciate. 
The excitement of the trial is well sustained, the various 
characters are excellently drawn, and the procedure of 
the American criminal court revealed as_ startlingly 
different from our own. All the thrill and strain of a 
genuine trial for murder are here—with that added touch 
of art which so often renders fiction more satisfying than 
life. 

If cinematograph companies are not buzzing round Miss 
Marion Harvey with generous offers for the film rights of 
ALIAS THE EAGLE (7s. 6d.; Brentanos), it must be 
because they don’t know a good thing when they see it ! 
Mystery and crime are ingeniously blended and the central 
pseudo-villain is made for the movies. The Eagle really is 
a man you cannot help liking and admiring, a sort of 
Raffles, yet not that either; a criminal with a purpose, 
but what that purpose is you do not discover until you 
come to the end of a first-rate thriller. Miss Harvey has 
the Seton Merriman trick of introducing her characters in 
separate incidents, described in the opening chapters, 
which seem to have little or no connection with each 
other; then she cleverly welds them together in a plot 
of dramatic force. There is a charming love story running 
through plot and counterplot, and all who have read 
the author’s previous books will not need to be assured 
that “‘ Alias the Eagle’’ is a novel well worth getting 
hold of, 
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Phelan, Ph.D. 17s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN & Hati.—Birds and Beasts of the Greek 
Anthology. Norman Douglas. 7s. 6d. 

Dent.—Essays on Education. H.E. Haig Brown. 2s. 6d. 

Harrap.—More Essays of To-day. Selected by F. H. 
Pritchard. 3s. 6d.— Nineteenth Century Life. 
Selected by Kathleen Tracey. 3s. 6d. 

& SrtouGuton.—Our Inheritance. 
Baldwin, M.P. 12s. 6d. 

SELwyn & Biount.—The Bird That Is Blue. A study of 
Maeterlinck’s two fairy plays. Florence G. Fidler. 


Stanley 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 


ALLEN & Unwin.—The Legend Called Meryon. 
Gaer. 

BRENTANOS.—Reginald. F. Derington Green.—Cecilie and 
the Oil King. Will Irwin. 

THORNTON ButTTrERWORTH.—The Chimera. 
—Saffroned Bridesails. Ellington Gray. 
JONATHAN CapeE.—Yuki San. Ellen Forest. 5s. 
CaREY Press.—The Christ of the Congo River. 

Fullerton, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


Joseph 


Lady Benson. 
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CassELLS.—Golden Vanity. F. E. Baily.—A Brazilian 
Tenement. Aluizio Azevedo. 

CHAMBERS.—A Better Man. Rosaline Masson. 

ConsTABLE.—Storming Heaven. Ralph Fox.—The Mont- 
forts. Martin Mills—The Missing Partners. Henry 
Wade. 

Dent.—Trevy the River. Leslie Reid.—Rovers of the 
Valley. Augustus H. Ball. 6s. 

FasBer & Gwyer.—Rich Man, Poor Man. Hulbert 
Footner.—Some Take a Lover. Peter Traill.—The 
Dancing God. Sir Henry Sharp. 

GoLDEN COCKEREL PREss.—Count Stefan. 
16s. 

GoLLancz.—Mystery at Lynden Sands. J. J. Connington. 
—The Four Tragedies of Memworth. Lord Ernest 
Hamilton.—2z LO. Walter S. Masterman. 

Joun Hamitton.—The Devil’s Kloof. L. Patrick Greene. 
—Reform. Edward Frankland.—The Pass of the 
Gray Dog. John Noy. 

Harrap.—The House of Disappearance. 
Farjeon. 

HEATH, CRANTON.—Bena the Second. L. A. Dean. 

HEINEMANN.—The Game and the Candle. Margaret 
Kennedy. 1s.—Marching On. James Boyd.—Claire 
Ambler. Booth Tarkington.—Cranmer Paul. Rolf 
Bennett. 

Hopp_ER & StoUGHTON.—The Spreading Dawn. Basil King. 
—The Exploits of Pudgy Pete & Co. E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. 3s. 6d. Again the Three. Edgar 
Wallace. 3s. 6d. 

Hurst & Biackett.—Vista, the Dancer. Oliver Sandys. 
—Bohemian Glass. Margery Laurence. 

HutcuHiInson.—Spook Stories. E. F. Benson.—The End 
of the Matter. Norma Lorimer.—The Mystery of the 
Walled Garden. Arthur Salcroft.—On the Wing. 
Cécile Bunn.—See My Shining Palace. Diana Patrick. 
—The Iron Mask. J. G. Sarasin.—Reaping Roses. M. 
Forrest.—White Snake. Arthur Mills.—The Leopard’s 
Spots. Andrew Soutar.——And It Happened. Mark 
Somers.—That Fierce Light. Elsie Pain.—Red Scar. 
Anthony Wynne. 

Jarro_ps.—The Bands of Orion. Temple Lane.—The 
Moonstone Mystery. Antony Marsden. 

HERBERT. JENKINS.—The Man on Deck, Dr. Kirkland. 

Joun Lane.—Coffee and Conspiracy. Thomas Grant 
Springer.—The Man with the Dark Beard. Annie 
Haynes. 

Lippincott. — The White Flower. 
Hill. 

Joun Lonc.—Blind Windows. E. L. MacDonald.—The 
Woman on the Balcony. Rose Caylor.—The Girl in 
the Scarlet Gown. Blanche Hardy.—The Changing 
Road. Harold MacGrath.—Homing Pigeon. E. C, 
Williams. 

LONGMANS.—Voadica. 


A. E. Coppard. 


J. Jefferson 


Grace Livingston 


Ian C. Hannah.—Martyr to the 
Queen. Paul Feval and M. Lassez.—The Mysterious 
Cavalier. Paul Feval and M. Lassez.—Black Valley. 
Hugo Wast.—An Elizabethan Story-book. Selected 
and arranged by Peter Haworth, M.A., Ph.D. 5s. 

LuTTERWORTH.—The Hustling Hobo. David Baxter 
Lawley. 5s. 

METHUEN.—The Shadow on the Left. Augustus Muir. 
3s. 6d.—Footsteps at the Lock. Ronald A. Knox. 

“Nasu & Grayson.—The House of the Lighted Window. 
Gladys F. Sharp.—The Leopard’s Skin. M. Robertson. 
—No Commandments. Laurence David. 

Cectt PatmMerR.—The Riddle of the Virgins. 
Murray.—Iron Rations. Hesketh Pearson. 

RicHARDS Press.—The Test. Howard Rockey. 

Aston Rivers.—Forty Years On. James Owen. 

SELwyn & Btount. — Princess of Paradise. 
Martin. 

StmPKIN, MARSHALL.—The Love Story of Adam and Eve. 
A. Vennell Coster. 

Warp, Locx.—Celia’s Career. Paul Trent. 

Henry WALKER.—Luck’s Way. S. A. Chinon. 6s.—The 
First Bells for the Nativity. R. Frewen Boult. 


James 


Stuart 


Virginia Cigarettes 


What a difference 
the extra quality 
makes! 


IN PACKETS 


10 for 8° 
20 for 1/4 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


Also in 4 lb. Card Boxes at 5/- 


3P305. 


RELIEVES 


PREVENTS 
COLDS 


“FLU” 


THE HAY FEVER SEASON 


UST when Summer joys are most aliuring, Hay Fever 
claims its victims The intense irritation prevents any 
pleasure out of doors. ‘Vapex’”’ gives relief, whilst its 
regular use affords protection. Put a drop on your hand- 
kerchiet each morning so that you can inhale the vapour 
during the day. 
All Chemists, 2/- and 3/- 

Sole Makers: THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD., 

Bardsley Vale, Lancs. v.21 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 
carefully typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. 
Highest testimonials. Miss BEAUMONT, 101, 
Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 


TWO NEW JOURNALS FOR AUTHORS 


“The Writer’s Own Magazine” and “Verse and Song” 
bi-monthly, price 6d. Annual subscription, covering 
both, 7s. 6d. post free. Literary Competitions (Cash 
Prizes). Contributions invited and paid for. 


Address: Arthur Stockwell, Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London 


BIRCHGROVE 


One of the beauty spots of Sussex and rich in varied charm, 
lakes surrounded by wooded hills; walks through forests and 
over open heath; delightful distant views. Anyone wishing 
for a restful holiday and comfort should write for terms 
to Miss ALLISON, Elm Cottage, Birchgrove, near Horsted 
Keynes, Sussex. 
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FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 
(Non-Fiction) 

ALLEN & Unwin.—The Psychology of Socialism. Henry 
De Man. Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. 16s. 

CoLiins.—Powers and Pillars. Rudolf Kircher. Trans- 
lated from the German “ Englander’’ by Constance 
Vesey. 255. 

Dent.—A History of Montreal. Dollier De Casson. 
Translated and edited by Ralph Flenley. 25s. 

GoLLancz.—The Diary of a Communist Schoolboy. N. 
Ognyov. Translated by Alexander Werth. 

Hurst & Brackett.—The Court of Christian VII of 
Denmark. P. Nors. 18s. 

Joun LaneE.—Meryon. Léys Delteil. Translated by G. J. 
Renier. 5s. 

Lonecmans.—The Land of the Children. Sergey Gussiev 
Ovenburghsky. Translated from the Russian by 
Nina Nikolaevna Selivanova. 7s. 6d. 

SCHOLARTIS PREss.—Lettres 4 M. De Malesherbes. 
Rousseau. Préface et Notes par Gustave Rudler.— 
Sextette. Translations from the French Symbolists. 
Dorothy Martin. tos. 6d. 


J. J. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


ALLEN & Unwin.—The Pre-War Mind in Britain. C. E. 
Playne. 16s. 

ARROWSMITH.—How to be Happy in France. G. H. 
Bosworth. . 

ErNEsT BENnN.—Those Ancient Lands. Louis Golding. 
12s. 6d. 


CassELLS.—The Voyages and Cruises of Commodore 
Walker. 10s. 6d.—Savage Abyssinia. James E. 
Baum. 12s. 6d.—Adventure. Rosita Forbes. 15s. 

CayME Press.—A Book with Seven Seals. With Foreword 
by the Right Hon. Stanley Baldwin, M.P. tos. 6d. 

DentT.—In Quest of the Western Ocean. Nellis M. 
Crouse, Ph.D. 25s. 

DranE.—Brigands and Bandits. D. Roccapino. 12s. 6d. 

FABER & GwyER.—Mysteries of History. C. J. S. Thomp- 
son. 12s. 6d. 

Joun Hami_ton.—The A B C of the History of Civilisation. 
Henry Thomas Buckle. 2s. 6d. 
Harrap.—America. Hendrik Van Loon. 
HoppER & StouGHTON.—John Bunyan. 

D.D. 2s. 6d. 

GERALD Howe.—Letizia Bonaparte. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
3s. 6d each. 

Hutcuinson.—The Home of Fadeless Splendour. 
Napier Whittingham. tos. 6d.—Slaves of the War 
Lords. Henry Russell. 5s.—The Uncensored Dar- 
danelles. E. Ashmead-Bartlett. 21s. 

Nasu & GRAyYsoN.—My Life in the Foreign Legion. 
Aage of Denmark. 7s. 6d. 

NisBET.—A Game Ranger on Safari. A. Blayney Percival. 
15s. Cannibal Nights. Captain H. E. Raabe. tos. 6d. 

SELWyn & Brount.—Memory Serving. Major J. R. 
Boosé, C.M.G. 16s. 


Ios. 6d. 
W. H. Hutton, 


Clement Shaw.— 
Irene Cooper Willis. 


George 


Prince 


MISCELLANEOUS 
GEOFFREY BLEs.—The Mysterious Murder of Maria Marten. 
J. Curtis. tos. 6d. 


ConsTABLE.—Wild Creatures of Garden and Hedgerow. 
Francis Pitt. 7s. 6d. 

GOoLLancz.—Do You Know Your Bible ? 
Birmingham. 3s. 6d. 

Harrison (Ipswich) and Simpkin, MARSHALL.—How to 
Live Long and Keep Young. F. Attfield Fawkes. 6d. 

HoppER & SrouGHton.—Westminster Voices. James 
Johnston. 12s. 6d. 

LonGmans.—London’s Open-Air Statuary. Lord Edward 
Gleichen. 21s.—Concise Dictionary of Irish Bio- 
graphy. John S. Crone, M.R.I.A. tos. 6d. 

LUTTERWORTH.—The Handbook of Camping Out. 
Holt-Jackson. 6s. 

Crecit PALMER.—Some More Medical Views on Birth 
Control. Edited by Norman Haire, Ch.M., M.B. 
7s. 6d. 


George A. 


William 


[May, 1928. 
RipEr.—An Analysis of Magic and Witchcraft. C. W. 
Olliver. 15s.—First Principles of Astrology. Wilber 
Gaston. 3s. 6d.—The Origin of Man. Ernest G. 
Palmer. 4s. 6d. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

ALEXANDER GARDNER.—The Morway Conspiracy. Hon. 
George A. Sinclair. 3s. 6d. 

MacMILLAN.—The Angry Heart. Adolphus Alfred Jack. 
6s.—Sophocles’ King GEdipus. W. B. Yeats. 2s. 6d. 

SELWyn & Biount.—I. E. Robinson. By B. W. Bowhay. 
3s. 6d. 

SipGwick & JacKson.—Scrapped ; 


Billington-Hervey. 
Alma Brosnan. 


2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. each. 


POETRY 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PrREss.—The Laws of Verse. 
J. C. Anderson. 7s. 6d. 

DuckwortH.—The Wild Rose. Arthur Lyon Raile. 6s. 

FABER & GWyYER.—Poetic Diction. Owen Barfield. 9s. 
—tThe Secret Meadow and Other Poems. C. Henry 
Warren. 5s. 

WELLS GARDNER.—Poems (1921-1927). 
Cresswell. 5s. 

HeEatH, CRANTON.—Manavilius. Rex Clements. 3s. 6d. 

ELkIn MaTtHEws & Marrot.—A Legend of Waverley and 


Walter D’Arcy 


Other Verse. Dorothea Gore Browne. 2s. 6d. 
OxForRD UNIVERSITY PRrEss.—Veld Verse. Kingsley Fair- 
bridge. 5s. 
PorpoisE Press.—A Lan’wart Loon. J. G. Horne. 


3s. 6d.—Mountain Songs. William Jeffrey. 3s. 6d. 
Harotp Vinat (New York).—Fruited Blossoms. Alice 
Riggs Hunt. $2.00. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


Europa PUBLISHING Co.—Europa, 1928. 21s. 
LIBRARIAN & Book-WoRLD PrEss.—Libraries, Museums 
and Art Galleries. Year Book, 1928-9. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Biackwoop.—Domenico. H.M. Anderson. 3s. 6d. 
CoNnSTABLE (Edinburgh), Privately Printed.—A Notable 
Family of Scots Printers. Robert T. Skinner. 
Dent.—Bligh of the Bounty; The Citizen of the World. 
Oliver Goldsmith ; More English Essays; Under the 
Northern Lights. Alan Sullivan; Mountain Essays; 
The School for Scandal. R. B. Sheridan. ts. 4d. 
each.—Everyman’s Library: A Dictionary of Quota- 
tions and Proverbs. 2 vols.; Madame Bovary; Sir 
John Mandeville’s Travels; The Origin of Species ; 
Castiglione’s The Courtier. 2s. each. 
DuckwortH.—Thirteen Stories. R. B. Cunninghame 


Graham. 3s. 6d. 
HEATH, CRANTON.—Sally in Rhodesia. Sheila Macdonald. 
6s. 


HEINEMANN.—The Casuarina Tree. W. Somerset Maugham. 
3s. 6d. 

Joun Lane.—The Rubaiyaét of Omar Khayyam. [Illus- 
trated by Herbert Cole. 2s.—Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality and Six Sonnets. William Wordsworth. 
Illustrated by Marjorie Firth. 2s. 


WERNER LauriE.—The Iceland Fisherman; Egypt; 
Japan. Pierre Loti. 6s. each. 
MacMILLan.—Brother Man; Fun of the Fair. Vols. XIX 


and XX Widecombe Edition of Eden Phillpotts’s 
Dartmoor novels. tos. 6d. each. 

Matuews & Marrot.—The Semi-Detached House. 
Emily Eden. 7s. 6d. 

Oxrorp UNIVERSITY Press.—The World’s Classics : 
English Verse, Vol. I.; Short Stories by Bret Harte ; 
Tales by Washington Irving; Tales by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 2s. each.—A History of England. 
C. R. L. Fletcher and Rudyard Kipling. 

ScHOLARTIS PREss.—The Man of Feeling. Henry Mac- 
kenzie. 21s. 

FRANcIS WALTERSON (Abergavenny).—The Mysteriousness 
of Marriage. Jeremy Taylor. 7s. 6d. 
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A new novel by 


PATRICK HAMILTON 


Author of ‘‘ Craven House.” 7/6 net 


Bookman: ‘‘ Here is a novel outstanding in its intensity 
of feeling, its heartbreak and humour, A glimpse into 
theatrical life which challenges comparison with Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie’s Carnival. . . . Jackie and 
Richard stand out from that whirling and intensely 
real background as living, courageous, rather pathetic 
figures.” 


Rap StrRAus in the Sunday Times: ‘‘ The story is 
told with such a wealth of amusing detail and in so 
intimate a way that you linger over every page, 
chuckling at this or that little absurdity or admiring 
some little trick of expression.” 


ALSO 


PAPER MONEY 


By GEORGE BLAKE, ; 
author of ‘‘ Young Malcolm.” 7/6 net 


John O’London: ‘Ideals and fine humour shine 
through every page as they shone through the pages 
of Young Malcolm. Mr. Blake has taken a leaden 
tale and by the sheer charm of writing turned it 
into gold.” 


THE MONTFORTS 


By MARTIN MILLS, 
author of ‘‘ Brangjane.”’ 7/6 net 
Times Literary Supplement :—‘‘ There is both 
humour and satire in this comprehensive survey of a 
long period, presented with an ease that is not so 
simple as it looks. Australia, as it was and in the 
process of transition, comes vividly before the reader, 
who will most likely pay this book the compliment of 
reading it twice over. It is worth it.” 


STUDY IN BRONZE 


By ESTHER HYMAN, 

author of ‘‘ Punch and Judy.” 7/6 net 
Sunday Times :—‘‘ Miss Esther Hyman has treated her 

theme—the colour problem in Jamaica—with direct- 

ness and a sincerity esthetic as well as emotional... . 

This is a book which lives a vigorous life of its own.” 


=| STORMING HEAVEN 


a 


By RALPH FOX, 
author of ** People of the Steppes.”’ 7/6 net 
T.P.’s Weekly.‘ Mr. Fox knows outlandish places, 
and his descriptions of life in the Soviet Republics is 
illuminating. There is poetic beauty in the romance 
of Johnand little Nadya. . . . Altogetherastrange 
and unusual book which brings us the magic of far and 
dangerous places.”’ 
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A “Bodley Head” List for Fune 


Now ready 
Day In, Day Out 


Being the Reminiscences of MRS. AUBREY LE 

BLOND. With a Foreword by E, F. BENSON. 

Illustrated. I2s. 6d. net 

One of the outstanding points of this book are the chapters 

on her first husband, Fred Burnaby’s, early balloon experi- 
ments and his famous “ Ride to Khiva.” 


HERBERT PATRICK LEE 


Policing the Top of the World 


Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 

Herbert Lee here gives an account of two years spent as a 

private in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, in the most 

northerly police post in Canada—Ellesmere Island—within 
four hundred miles of the Pole. 


FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
The Builder 7s.62. net 


“‘The story moves vigorously, and is full of colour. Here is 
a side of India we ought to remember—the length and grandeur 
of its history, its deep roots in the past. None knows all this 
better than Mrs. Steel.” 

Mrs. HAMILTON, in a review broadcast from 2LO 


JOHN FERGUSON 


The Man in the Dark 


The Story of an Ealing Murder. 7s. Od. net 
““*The Man in the Dark’ can be recommended as a first-class 
example in the author’s particular manner. It has all the 
cruder essentials of a popular mystery, with finer ones of 
characterisation and writing, so rarely mixed with them. 
Above all, there is variety in both the tale and the telling of it.” 


Ready June 8 
The Letters of Robert Burns 


Selected and Edited with an Introduction by 

R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 6s. net 

We see something here of the self-conscious poet seeking his 

place amidst the culture and literary mannerisms of those who 

welcomed him and flattered him as one of themselves ; we see 

no less of the boy singing behind his plough, as the birds sing— 
for the lads and lassies of the country-side. 


GEORGE PREEDY 
General Crack 7s. 6d. net 


This remarkable novel by a hitherto unknown author has a 

mid-eighteenth century Continental setting and reflects all 

the crude passions of that florid and brutal period. It is 
powerful, satirical and full of colour and incidents 


Ready June 15 


STEPHEN LEACOCK 
Short Circuits 7s. 62. net 


“Short Circuits” is the first book from Stephen Leacock for 

nearly three years. The greater part is devoted to skits on 

modern fads and fancies such as ‘‘ Potted History,” ‘‘ Radio,” 
“* Newspaper Interviews and Channel Swimming.” 


Ready June 22 


The Unrisen Dawn 
Being a Collection of Speeches and Addresses de- 
livered by ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated 
with an Introduction by J. LEw1s May. 7s. 6d. net 
All these discourses, even the slightest of them, were pondered 
and polished in the study, and display that grace and style of 
imaginative charm that never fail to distinguish the work of 
Anatole France. 


WARD MUIR 
The Bewildered Lover 7s. 62. ne 


The last book published by this House by Ward Muir was 
“* Jones in Paris,” which will be remembered for its frankness 
about Parisian life. When the author died last autumn the 
MS. of ‘‘ The Bewildered Lover "’ was found among his papers. 


Ready June 29 


JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


Chivalry: Dizain des Reines 


7s. 6d. net 

This is the first English edition of one of the best known of 

Mr. Cabell’s earlier books. It was a particular favourite of 
Mark Twain, who kept a copy always at his bedside, 
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